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A PLEA FOR OUR PHYSICAL LIFE. 


BY C. MACKAY. 


We do our nature wrong, 

Neglecting over long 
The bodily joys that help to make us wise ; 

he ramble up the slope 

Or the high mountain cope— 
The long day’s walk, the vigorous exercise, 

The fresh, luxurious bath, 

Far from the trodden path, 
Or ’mid the ocean waves dashing with harmless roar, 
Lifting us off our feet upon the sandy shore. 


Kind heaven! there is no end 
Of pleasures as we wend 
Our pilgrimage in life’s undevious way, 
If we but know the laws 
Of the Eternal Cause, 
And for His glory and‘our good obey. 
But intellectual pride 
Sets half these joys aside, 
And our perennial care absorbs the soil so much, 
That life burns cold and dim beneath its deadening touch 


Welcome, ye plump green meads, 
Ye streams and sighing reeds! 
Welcome, ye corn-fields, waving fice a sea! 
Welcome, the leafy bowers, 
And children gathering flowers ! 
And farewell, for a while, sage drudgery! - 
What! though we're growing old, 
Our blood is not yet cold : 
Come with me to the fields, thou man of many ills, 
And give thy limbs a chance among the daffodils ! 


Come with me to the woods, 

And let their solitudes 
Re-echo to our voices as we go. 

pon thy weary brain 

Let childhood come again, 
Spite of thy wealth, thy learning, or thy woe! 

Stretch forth thy limbs, and leap— 

Thy life has been asleep ; 
And though the wrinkles deep may furrow thy pale brow, 
Show me, if thou art wise, how like a child art thou! 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


BY THE NORTHMEN OF EUROPE, IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


Upwards of two hundred years the glorious epithet of World-Dis- 
coverer had been attached to the name of Christopher Columbus, before 
it was known that the eye of any inhabitant of the old world had, prior 
to his, gazed upon any part of the wide regions which his genius laid 
open to its enterprise.* It was at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century that Thorfzeus, a learned Norwegian antiquary, while search- 
ing those inestimable treasuries of ancient lore, the Icelandic Sagas, in 
quest of materials for the history of Greenland, came upon is not 
only of the early colonisation of this northernmost point of the habita- 
ble globe by the Scandinavians, but also of the discovery of the Ameri- 
can continent by these adventurous colonists in the tenth century. 
Thorfwas made the interesting fact known in a Latin treatise, which 
did not fail to awaken the attention of Scandinavian antiquaries and 
historians, several of whom have treated of the subject in the scienti- 
fic journals of their respective countries, or in larger historical works ; 
put only very few copies of Thorfwus’s essay (which has now become 
a literary rarity even in the north) ever passed the limits of Scandina- 
via ; and as the literature of that region has hitherto in a great mea- 
sure been a dead letter to the rest of the world, the pre-Columbian dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen remained, until a very recent date 
an unknown fact to the general public of Europe and America. Twelve 
years ago, Professor Ratfu, a distinguished Danish antiquary, desiring 
te make the subject more generally known, and being aided by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, published a volume embracing 
every portion of ancient Icelandic literature bearing upon the discovery, 
together with Danish and Latin translations, with fac-similes of 
several of the manuscript Sagas, and with charts and maps, and deline- 
ations of American antiquities believed to be connected with the pres- 
ence of the Northmen in the countries where they were found. The 
character and costliness of this volume were, however, such as to pro- 
vent its having a wide circulation ; and thoughtwo British authors 
have since its publication drawn attention to the matter in a popular 
form,} we believe that to the generality of our countrymen the claims 
of the Northmen to share in the glory of Columbus are as yet unknown. 
However disconnected the two discoveries may seem, there is still some 
probability that the first may not have been entirely without influence 
on the second. In 1477, Columbus, anxious to obtain every information 
which could facilitate the realisation of the great undertaking that had 
become the object of his life, visited Iceland on board a Bristol trading 
vessel; andas the Sagas of that country were not shut up in libraries, 
and known only to afew learned men, but their perusal formed then, 
as it does now, the favourite pastime of the people, it is more than pro- 
bable that the fact of the discovery, by men of their race, of unknown 
lands to the south-west of Greenland and Iceland, was communicated 
to him. Who can tell whether his faith in the conclusious of his own 
abstract reasoning could have withstood the threats and fears of his im- 
patient and mutinous crew, had it not been strengthened by thé evidence 
eontained in the records of the Northmen ? 
In the beginning of the tenth century, when Harold the Fairhaired 
.(Haarfager) was subjecting to himself the different petty sovereignties 
into which Norway had until then been divided, and was making great 
changes in the tenure of land and other time-honoured customs, many 
of the preud Bonder} of that country, disgusted with the new state of 





* The discovéry of unknown countries to the south and west of Greenland and 
Iceland by the ancient Scandinavians, is indeed mentioned by Adam of Bremen 
and Orderic Vital, who both wrote in the eleventh century; and claims of the 
same kind have also been advanced by the Italians of the middle ages; but such 
isolated facts mentioned by old chroniclers carry very little weight with them when 
not substantiated by concurrent evidences. 

t Beamish : Discovery of America by the Northmen in the Tenth Century ; with 
Notices of the Early Settlements of the Irish in the Western Hemisphere. Boon, 
Longmans and Co, 1844. 

t Possessors of freehold property. 
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things introduced by the usurper, left their homes, and sought an 
asylum—some in the mountainous and desert regions of Helsingeland 
and Jenmeland, others in the Fro islands, others again in the Orkneys 
and Hebrides, and some in the ‘‘great island in the Arctic Ocean, many 
miles north of Trondhiem,” which had been discovered by chance a few 
years before by some adventurous mariner of their race, and had ob- 
tained the name first of Gardarsholm, subsequently of Snowland, and 
ultimately of Iceland. In this island, so appropriately named, under 
whose eternal snows glow the fires of innumerable volcanoes, where 
springs of boiling water gush forth from the frozen earth, where barren 
lava-tracts stretch on for several miles until they merge in verdant 
| valleys, which afferd herbage for large flocks of sheep and cattle—in 
this land of contrasts, so rich in natural phenomena of the most sublime 
and imposing character—the Norwegian colonists, who were subse- 
quently joined by other emigrants from the three Scandinavian coun- 
tries, established communities governed according to the laws and cus- 
toms the violation of which had driven them away from their native 
land. These communities, which ultimately merged into one great 
commonwealth, have proved of the utmost importance for the history of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; for here the language and religion, 
the manners, customs, and individual characteristics of the ancient 
Scandinavians maintained themselves in their purity for many centur- 
ies, and it is therefore in the historical compositions of the Icelanders 
that we must seek for almost all that refers to these subjects. Cut off 
| by their isolated position from active participation in the political life 
| of other nations, and forced by the natural features of their island to 
devote themselves in a great measure to the peaceful vocations of pas- 
toral life, the love of Scaldic lore, always a leading characteristic of 
their race, was still more decidedly developed among the Northmen of 
Iceland ; and the pleasure of listening to the poetical traditions of the 
exploits of their forefathers, in some ree compensated them for the 
less active life to which they were condemned 

As time passed on, tite more recent events in the mother coun- 
tries became of secondary importance to them; but the past history 
of those countries was also theirs, and among them were the descend- 
ants of men whose glorious exploits formed the theme of many a Scan- 
dinavian Scald. These descendants proud of their ancestry, were we 
ticularly anxious to keep up the remembrance of the past, and to 
transmit it unimpaired to their posterity; and thus every family of 
note in Iceland came to have its own his ,or » growing in ex- 
tent as generation succeeded generation. Within the republic itself, 
the old passions of the Northmen were not at rest; the same love of 
adventure, the same impatience of opposition, the same impetuosity, 
the same thirst for revenge, which c terised them in their origi- 
nal countries, followed them to their more northern abode; and the 
Viking expeditions, the party feuds, the family broils and bloody deeds 
of vengeance wuich so frequently formed the theme of the Scandinavian 
Scalds, were not wanting in Iceland, and furnished abundant materials 
to the Saga-teller, whose prosaic narratives in a great measure super- 
seded the rhythmical compositions of the Scalds. The lively interest 
in everything that concerned the community to which they belonged, 
made them listen as eagerly to narratives of passing events as to the 
mythic feats of the past; and there were therefore al ways persons ready 
to collect information relative to affairs of public importance, or to the 
leading personages of the country, whose histories thus became part of 
the traditionary lore of the people. The warm welcome which a good 
Saga-teller was sure to receive wherever he presented himself, caused 
the art of narrating to attain a high degree of development among the 
Icelanders ; and the men who distinguished themselves in this profes- 
sion were as highly honoured as the performers of the most heroic 
deeds. The love of the people for information grew with the food it 
fed upon. When strangers arrived in the island, or natives returned 
from abroad, the inhabitants flocked around them, to hear accounts of 
their personal adventures, or of the progress of events in other coun- 
tries ; and no severer reproach could be addressed to a traveller, than 
that “‘no one was the wiser for his adventures.” How great was the 
love of the Icelanders in those days for information of this kind we 
learn from an amusing incident related in one of the Sagas. A bisho 
of the island returned in the year 1135 from a voyage to Germany an 
Norway on the day the people were assembled on the Thing; a great 
quarre! had arisen because different opinions prevailed, and the one 
party would not yield tothe other. When the quarrel was at its height 
tidings were brought of the arrival of the bishop, This at once put an 
end to the angry discussion.* The assembly forthwith dispe » and 
hastened to meet the prelate, who was obliged to ascend the eminence 
on which the church was built, and give a full account of what had 
taken place in Norway during his stay there. 

A Saga narrated by a trustworthy and respected man passed from 
mouth to mouth; and if the same series of events formed the theme of 
different narratives, that one was in particular committed to memory 
whose first narrator bore the best character, or the style of which was 
best suited to impress it on the memory. The several narratives were 
collveted, and their trustworthiness weighed, and they were either ex- 
tended or corrected in accordance with the testimony of respected con- 
temporaries, or others likely to be well informed. Thus the verbal 
traditions of the country came in course of time to form connected and 
uniform historical narratives, which were committed to writing in the 
beginning of the twelfth century—about one hundred years after the 
establishment of the Christian religion in Iceland, and two hundred and 
forty years after the firat colonisation of the island, and when the Ice- 
landers had become familiar with the art of writing in the Latin char- 
acter. Thenceforward the history of the country was no longer intrusted 
to the memory only of its inhabitants, but was faithfully recorded in 
written annals. 

Such is the origin of the Sagas and songs on which so great a part of 
ancient Scandinavian history is founded; and also of those which con- 
tain the history of the discovery of America by the Northmen, and 
with which we are here more particularly concerned. 

The principal information relative to the voyages of the Northmen to 
Wineland—as they denominated the country supposed to have been 
America—is derived from two sources: the one being an account of dis- 
coveries made by Eric Rauda, or Red, episodically introduced into the 
version of King Olaf Tryggveson’s Saga, contained in a collection of 
manuscript Sagas found in the year 1650 in the island of Flato in 
Breidafiord in Iceland, and thence celled the ‘‘ Flato Annals;” the 
other being a Saga called Karlsefne’s Saga, after the personage whose 
history is the theme of the narrative, and which also forms part of the 
‘* Plato Annals.” The accounts of the adventures of Eric Red and his 
sons and daughter, as given in these annals, though evidently extracted 
from a more extensive history, and interpolated in a disjointed form in 
another Saga, nevertheless form a consecutive narrative, to which Pro- 
fessor Raffa has given the name of Eric Red’s Saga, which we will adopt 
when alluding to it. 








* It is curious to observe bow alike human nature is in all ages and all élimes. 
A Demosthenes of Iceland might ou this occasion have addressed the same re- 
proaches to his countrymen which the Demosthenes of Athens thundered in the 
ears of the Athenians. 
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Eric Red was the son of a Norwegian who had fied from Ni on 
account of lawless deeds committed there, and had settled in 

Eric followed his father’s example, and was outlawed in Iceland, as his 
father had been in Norway. Being obliged to leave the land of his 
adoption, he proceeded to seek for a country which, tradition said, had 


been seen by a named Gunbiorn, once “ when he was driven west- 
ward Ay Psa ocean.” Eric discovered the land, and gave it the 
name 0 


; “for,” said he, «if the country has a good name, 
people will be drawn to it.” In the year 986 he founded a settlement 
in the newly-discovered land, and was followed thithef by several of 
his countrymen. Among the latter was a man named Herjulf Bardson. 
Biarne, the son of Herjulf, returning to Iceland from a voyage 
to Norway, and hearing of his father’s removal to @ » deter- 
mined to visit him there; though, as he said to his com 
crew, “‘ senseless our voyage will be deemed, as none of us have ever 
been in the Greenland Sea.” «But, nevertheless,” continues the 

** they put out to gea as soon as they were ready, and sailed 

three days, until the land was lost sight of under the water; bat then 
the favourable wind fell, and there arose north winds and fogs, and 
they bnew not whither they were sailing: and thus it went on for 
many days. 

‘* After that they again saw the sun, and could now desery the point 
of the heavens. They now hoisted sail, and sailed this whole day be- 
fore they saw land; and they then spoke together about what land 
this could be, and Biarne said he thought that it could not be Green- 
land. They asked him if he would sail in to this land or not. ‘Itis 
my advice,’ he said, ‘to sail in close to the land; and Sy Ae: 80, 
and soon saw that the country was without mountains, = 


E 


ed with woods and small hills. They left the land on larboard 
side, and had their sheet on the land side, Afterwards Aan one 
day and a night before they saw land again. They Biarne 
thought this was Greenland, but he said that he bev ey little that 
this was Greenland as the former, ‘ for in Greenland say there 
are large mountains of ice.’ They soon drew near to this land, and 
saw that it was a flat country ov wn with wood. Raw the wind 
fell, and the crew talked about ite being advisable to here; but 
Biarne would not consent. They that they were in of 
both fuel and water. ‘Of neither of these do ye sant oy ; ee 
Biarne; but his men blamed him somewhat ior this. 

hoist sail, and they did so; bar ay Saceee ine covets 
and sailed out into the open sea @ south-west‘ two) 
rand a day; they dna woe the third land, and this was high, and dover- 
ed with mountala, sed icebergs. They then asked of Biarne if he 
would land here, st he said that he ot, did 





Pa 


seem to him we @ They did not, th ; 

kept along the land, and saw thatit wasanisland. They 
the stern of their vessel towards this land, and sailed out into the open 
sea with the same wind; but the wind increased, and Biarne bade 
them take in a sail, and not sail faster than the ship and the tackle 
could bear. They now sailed two days and two nights, and then saw 
the fourth land. They then asked Biarne if he thought this was 
Greenland or not. Biarne answered, ‘ This looks most like Green- 
land, according to what hus been told me of that country, and here we 
will take the land.’ They did so, and landed in the evening on a pro- 
montory where there was a boat. Here on this promontory dwelt 
Biarne’s father, Herjulf; and after him the promontory was named, 
and has since been called Herjulfsness Herjulf's Promontory).” 

When Biarne’s countrymen in Greenland heard of the countries he 
had thus rotpgaen vered, they upbraided him for not having 
explored them ; and Eric Red’s son, Leif, determined to undertake an 
expedition for the express pu of so doing. Having 
Biarne’s ship, and enlisted a crew of thirty-five men, Leif 
set sail; and, says the Saga, ‘‘They came first to the land 
Biarne had discovered last. They sailedin to land and cast anchor, put 
out their boat, and went on shore, and saw there no grass. 
mountains there were everywhere in the interior, but between the sea 
and the mountains the land was like one great stony plain, and the 
country seemed to them to possess no attractions. Leif then said, 
‘ Now it has not been with us with regard to this country as it was with 
Biarne, that we have not set foot on shore; now I will give the country 
@ name, and call it Helluland (Stone Land)’ After this they went on 
board; sailed out into the sea in, and vered another country. 
Again they sailed in to land, phe. past enchor, then put out the boat, 
and went onshore. This country was flat and covered with wood, and 
wherever they went there were large tracts of white sand, and 
coast was low. Then said Leif, ‘This land shall be named according 
to its nature, and it shall be called Markland (Wood ae Fe 
this they hastened down to the ship again. Now they sailed 
the open sea, with a north-west wind, and were out a day and 8 night 
before they again saw land; and they sailed towards it, and came to 
an island that lay to the north of the land. They wenton shore there, 
and looked about them, in fair weather, and thy there was 
dew upon the grass, and it so happened that they touched the dew with 
their hands, and then put their fingers into their mouths, and they 
thought they had never tasted anything so sweet, Afterwards they 
returned to the ship, and sailed into the sound which was between the 
island and a promontory that stretched northwards from the land, and 
they sailed in, holding to the west, past the tory There was 
very shallow water in ebb-tide, and their ship aretore lay dry, and it 
was a great distance from the land to the sea. But their desire to get 
to the land was so great, that th e not themselves time to wait 
until the water again rose under ship, but ran directly on shore, 
at a place where a river flowed out of a lake ; but as soon as the water 
rose under the ship, they took the boat, and rowed to the ship, and 
brought it up through the’river into the lake, where they cast anchor, 
carried their hammocks up from the ship, and erected for themselves 
wooden booths. Afterwards they determined to make preparations to 
remain|there during winter, and for this purpose they built large 
houses. There was no lack of salmon in the river and in the lake, and 
the salmon were larger than any they had before seen. The nature of 
the country was, they thought, so good, that the cattle would not re- 
quire fodder dx the winter, for there was no frost, and the 
was not much withered. Day and night were more equal than in 
Greenland and Iceland, for on the shortest day the sun was there above 
the horizon from half-past eight o’clock in the morning until half-past 
four o’clock in the afternoon. When they had finished their house- 
building, Leif, said to his companions, ‘ Now I will divide the men inte 
two parties, and have the country explored, and the half of the people 
shall remain at home to take care of the house, and the other half 
shall explore the country; yet they must not go further than that 
they may return in the evening, and they must not separate.’ They 
did accordingly for some time, and Leif took his turn, so that one day 
he went with them. and the next he remained at home in the house, 
Leif was a tall and strongly-built man of commanding and dignified ap- 
pearance, and, with this, sensible and ‘moderate in all things. 

‘Jt happened one evening that they missed a man of their co 





and it was the German man Tyrker. This distrossed Leif very mue ; 
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for Tyrker had lived long with his father and himself, and had loved | of Nature in nothing more than in being thoroughly imbued with the 


Leif much in his childhood. Leif now soundly rated his people, 


and | spirit of her goodness and simplici 


ty. 
prepared to g° out in search of him with twelve men. ‘But when they| This particular Lecture was on Natural Philosophy in its bearings 
t a little 


way from the house, Tyrker came towards a bs 
was received with great joy. Leif directly perceived that ‘oster- 
father was not quite in his senses. Tyrker had a high forehead and 


and| onakettle. The entertainment of a “Night with Mr. Bagges” was 


usually extemporancous. It was so on this occasion. The footman 
in the tea-kettle. ‘ Does it boil?’ demanded Mr. Bagges. 


quick glancing eyes, was freckled in the face, and low and weak of ‘It have biled, Sir,” answered the d 


stature, bat distinguished in all kinds of artifices. Then Leif said to 
him, ‘ Why wert thou so tardy, forter-father, and why didst thou sepa- 
rate from the rest of the party? He firstspoke long in German, rol ed 


his eyes to all sides, and made wry faces; but they understood not what | standing it 


“ Have biled, Sir!” repeated Mr. Bagges. ‘‘ Have biled! And what 
if it has ‘ biled,’ or boiled, as I desire you will say infature? What is 
; that to the om: Water may be frozen, you simpleton, notwith- 

led. Was it boiling, Sir, eh? when you took it off 


if. Afte time he spoke in the Northern Tongue, ‘I did| the fire? That is the question, Sir.” bow 
oe very far, ‘yet I hone ae discovery to make known: Ihave| “ Yes, Sir, that was what I mean to say, Sir,” replied Thomas. 
found vines and grapes.’ ‘(Qan that be true, my foster father ” said| ‘* Mean to say, Sir? Then why didn’t you say it, Sir? Eh? There 


Leif. ‘Certainly it istrue,’ said he, ‘for 1 was born in a country 
where there is no lack either of vines or of grapes.’ They slept that 
night, but on the morrow Leif said to his ship’s crew, ‘Now we will 
undertake two things, so that the one day we gather grapes, and on the 
other we cut down grape-vines and fell trees, that we may have a “—- 
for our ship thereof ;’ and they accordingly determined to do thus. It 
is said that their Jong-boat was filled with grapes. They now felled 
timber to load their vessel with ; and when spring drew nigh they pre- 
pared to sail away, and Leif named the country after i's delightful 

, and called it Wineland (Vinland). T afterwards sailed 
out into the sea, and had a favourable wind antil they came 
within sight of Greenland and the cliffs below the icebergs.” 

The fame and riches which Leif acquired by this expedition encoura- 
gee one of his younger brothers to follow his example ; and Thorvald 

rieson, having borrowed his brother's vessel, set out for Wineland in 

the year 1002, with the intention of still farther exploring these 

ions, He and his crew arrived safely at Leif’s booths, and there 
the winter. 

‘« But in the spring Thorvald told them to prepare the vessel, and 
said that some men should sail in the long-boat along the western coast 
of the country, and explore it during the summer. They found the 
country beautiful to look at, and rich in woods; there was but a short 
distance between the woods and the sea, and tracts of white sand ; there 
were many islands and shallow water. They found nowhere either 
human dwellings or the lairs of animals, except on one island which 
lay to the west,where they met with a wooden corn-shed, but they 
found no other works of man. They then turned back, and arrived at 
Leif’s booths ia the autumn. But the next summer Thorvald went 
with the ship eastwards, and along the land to the north. Then came 
upon them a heavy squall just as they were opposite a cape, and they 
were thrown upon land, and the keel was loosened from the vessel, and 
they remained long there, and repaired their vessel. Then said Thor- 
vald to his companions, ‘Now we wil! raise up the keel here upon 
the ness, and call it Kialarness (Keelness ;)’ and they did accordingly. 

they sailed eastwards round the land into the mouths of the 
fiords (firths) that were nearest, and to a cape that stretched out into 
the sea, and was entirely overgrown with wood. Here they moored 
their vessel to the beach, threw a plank across to the shore, and Thor- 
vald went up into the land with all his followers. He then said ‘ This 
place is beautiful, and here I would wish toraise my dwelling” After- 
wards they returned to the ship, and then saw on the sand, on the other 
side of the cape, three hillocks; and they went thither, and found 
three boats made of skin, and under each three men.. They then divi- 
ded. their forces, and caught all the men with the exception of one, who 
escaped with his boat. The eight others they killed, and then returned 
to the cape, and explored it, and discovered some hillocks further up 
the fiord, and they supposed that these must be dwelling houses.” 
me eg na e Northmen were attacked by the Esquimaux, called 
Skrelings in the Sagas, and to whom probably belonged the eight men 
whom they had put to death. Thorvald Ericson, fatally wounded in 
the encounter, was buried on the promontory which he so much admired, 
and to which was given the name of Krossaness (Promontory of the 
—eewont his crew returned to Greenland with a rich cargo of vines 


Eric Red’s Saga next gives an account of an abortive attempt of a 
second brother of Leif to reach Wineland, and bring back the body of 
Thorvald; and then follows the narrative of a more fortunate expedi- 

en by a man named Thorfin Karlsefne (that is, a man 


—no, don’t put it on, Sir; hold it still. Harry, reach me the thermo- 
meter,” said Mr. Bagges, putting on‘hisspectacles, ‘‘ Let me see. The 
boiling point of water is two hundred and—what ?” : 

«Two hundred and twelve, Fahrenheit,” answered Master Wilkin- 
son, ‘‘ if commonly pure, and boiled in a metallic vessel, and under a 
pressure of the atmosphere amounting to fifteen pounds on every 
square inch of surface, or when the barometer stands at thirty inches.” 

“Gracious, what a memory that boy has!’ exclaimed his uncle, 

** Well: now this water in the kettle—eh ?—why, this is not above ono 
hund red and fifty degrees. There, Sir, now set it on the fire, and don’t 
bring me up cold water to make tea with again; or else,” added Mr 
Bagges, making a vain attempt at a joke, ‘‘ or else—eh ?—you will get 
yourself into hot water.” 
««Mr, Thomas was seized with a convulsion in the chest, which he 
checked by suddenly applying his open hand to his mouth, the effort 
distending his cheeks and causing his eyes to protrude in a very ridic- 
ulous manner, whilst Mr. Bagges disguised his enjoyment of the effects 
of his wit in a cough. 

«* Now let me see,” said the old gentleman, musingly contemplating 
the vessel simmering on the fire; ‘* how is it, eh, Harry, you said the 
other day that a kettle boils ?” 

‘*La!” interrupted Mrs. Wilkinson, who was of the party, ‘‘ why, 
of course, by the heat of the coals, and by blowing the fire, if itis not 
hot enough.” 

“Aha!” cried her brother, “that’s not the way to account for things, 
Harry, my boy, eh? Now, convince your mother; explain the boiling 
of a kettle to her; come.” 

‘* A kettle boils,” said Harry, “‘ by means of the action of currents.” 

** What are you talking about? Boiling a plum-pudding in a tea- 
kettle!” exclaimed the mystified mamma. 

“Currents of heated particles—of particles of hot water,’ Harry ex- 
plained. ‘Suppose you put your fire on your kettle—on the lid of it 
—instead of your kettle on the fire,—what then ?” 

*- You would be a goose,” said his mother. 

** Exactly so—or a gosling,”—rejoined her son; ‘‘ the kettle would 
not boil. Water is abad conductor of heat. Heat passes through the 
substance of water with very great difficulty. Therefore, it would have 
a hard matter to get from the top of a kettle of water to the bottom. 
Then how does it so easily get from the bottom to the top ?” 

“Ah!” sighed Mr. Bagges. ‘‘In my young days we should have 
said, because the heat rises, but that won’t do now. Whatis all that 
about the—eh—what—law of ex—what ?—pansion-—eh ?” 

..“* The law of expansion of fluids and gases by heat. This makes the 
currents that I spoke of just now, mamma; andI should have spelt the 
word to explain to you that [ didn’t mean plums. You know what a 
draught is ?” 

“Lam sorry to say I do,” Mr. Bagges declared with much serious- 
ness, instinctively carrying his hand to the region of the human body 
from the Latin for which is derived the term, Lumbago. 

“Well,” pursued Harry, ‘‘a draught is a current of air. Such cur- 
rents are now passing up the chimney, and simply owing to that tri- 
fling circumstance, we are able to sit here now without being stifled 
and poisoned.” 

‘* Goodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“To be sure. The fire, in burning, turns into gases, which are rank 
poison—carbonic acid, for one; sulphurous acid, for another. Hold 
your nose over a shovelful of hot cinders if you doubt the fact. The 
gases produced by the fire expand ; they increase in bulk without get- 





destined to achieve great things), who came to Greenland in his own | ting heavier, so much so that they become lighter in proportion than 


ship, with two other vessels, likewise commanded heir owners, 
who ——— ehsarp Having spent the winter with At Ericson at 
Brattelid, and espoused the widow of Leif’s brother Thorstein, Karlsefne, 

aman of an enterprising mms and feeling his ambition fired by 
the freqact mention of the Wineland expeditions gf the Greenlanders, 
which formed a constant theme of conversation among the colonists, 
determined likewise to visit those countries. 

“ He enlisted for the crew of the vessel sixty men and five women. 
Karlsefne and his crew made this arrangement—that they were to have 
an equal share in all that they obtained in the excellent products of the 
country. They had all kinds of cattle with them, for they intended to 
make a settlement in the land, if they found it possible. Karlsefne 
asked Leif for his houses in Wineland, but he answered that he would 
lend him, but not give him the houses. After this they sailed out into 
the open sea with the ship, and arrived safely at Leif’s booths, and 
carried their hammocks up on land. Théy soon secured a great and 
good prize, for a whale had been thrown on shore, and it was both large 
and : they drew nigh and cut up the whale, and thus they did not 
lack food.. Their cattle went up into the land; but soon the males 

wunruly, and were rr ferocious. They had brought a bull with 

) Karlsefne ordered them to fell trees, and to cut timber thereof 
x their ship’s cargo, and had the timber spread out on a rock to dry. 
wailed themselves of all the excellent products of the country— 

of the , ag also of different kinds of fish which they caught, and 
of other good things. After the first winter came the summer; they 
then saw Skreelings, and a great troop of men issued from the woods. 
Their cattle was grazing close by, and the bull began to bellow very 
loudly; this frightened the Skreelings, and they ran away with their 
. wherein were skins of grey foxes, sables, and different other 

kinds of skins; and they ran towards Karlsefne’s house, and wanted to 
get into the house, but Karlsefne ordered the doors to be defended 


tthem. Neither of the parties understood the language of the |: 


other. Then the Skrelings put down their bundles, opened them, and 
offered their goods for saje ; and wished, in preference, to have weapons 
in exchange for them; but Karlsefne forbade his men to sell their 
Weapons ; and he now thought him of letting the women carry out milk 
food to them, and as soon as they saw this they would not buy anythin 
else. The Skrelings thus traded in such manner that the pate 
away their purchases in their stomachs, but Karlsefne and his people 
got their bundles and their furs. Having thus settled matters they 
went away. Now it is to be related that Karlsefne had astrong wooden 
fence erected round his house, and he got everything ready for defence. 
About this time Gudrid, Karlsefne’s wife, gave birth to a male child, 
and to this boy was given the name of Snorri.” At the commencement 
of the following winter the Skrwlings returne!. A fierce battle ensued 
in which of the Esquimaux feJl; but the Northmen, tired of their 
stay ina country, exposed to the constant attacks of the natives, 
returned to Greenland in the spring. 

The next tion to Wineland was undertaken five years later, in 
101], by Frey » & daughter of Eric Red, in company with two-iceland 
traders; but being solely intent on cbtaining rich cargoes for their 
home voyage,this party undertook no further exploration of the country, 


the air, and then they rise, and this rising of hot air is what is meant 
by heat going agwer 8s. The currents of hot air that go up the chim- 
ney in this way have currents of cold air rushing after them to supply 
their place. When you heat water, currents are formed just as when 
you heat gas or air. The heated portion of water rises, and some colder 
water comes down in its place; and these movements of the water keep 
going on till the whole bulk of it is equally hot throughout.” 

“Well, now,” interrupted Mr. Bagges, ‘‘I dare say this is all very 
true, but how do you prove it ?” 

“ Prove that water is heated by the rising and falling of hot cur- 
rents? Get along, slender glass jar. Put a little water, coloured 
with indigo, or os you like, into the bottom of it. Pour elear 
water upon the coloured, gently, so as not to mix the two, and yet near- 
ly to fill the jar. Float a little spirit of wine on the top of the water, 
and set fire to it. Letit blaze away as long as you like; the coloured 
water will remain steady at the bottom of the jar. But hold the flame 
of a spirit-lamp under the jar, and the coloured water will rise and 
mix with the clear, in a very little time longer than it would take you 
to say Harry Wilkinson.” 

“Ah! So the water gets coloured throughout for the same reason 
that it gets heated throughout,” Mr. Bagges observed, “and when it 
gets thoroughly hot—what then ?”’ 

** Then it boils. And what is boiling ?” 

‘** Bubbling,’’ suggested the young philosopher’s mamma. 

**Yes; but. ginger-beer bubbles,” said Harry, ‘‘ but you wouldn’t 
exactly call that boiling. Boiling is the escaping of steam. That 
causes the bubbling; so the bubbling of water over the fire is only the 
sign that the water boils. But what occasions the escape of the 
steam ?” 

** The heat, of course—the—what is the right word ?—the caloric,” 
answered Mr. Bagges. 

“True; but what heat? Why, the excess of heat over two hundred 
and twelve degrees—taking that as the average boiling point of water. 
You can heat water up to that point, and it remains water; but every 
degree of heat you cause to pass into it above that, turns a quantity of 
the water into steam; and flies off in the steam, unless the steam is 
hindered from escaping by extraordinary pressure. Blow the fire un- 
der that kettle as much as you will, and you will make the water boil 
pont but you won’t make it a bit hotter than two hundred and twelve 

Trees,” 
“t Well, to be sure!” Mrs. Wilkinson exclaimed. 

“Tf water,” continued Harry, “could keep on getting hotter and 
hotter above the boiling point, why, we might have our potatoes char- 
red in the pot, or our mutton boiled toa cinder. When water is con- 
fined in a strong vessel—and strong it must be to prevent a tremendous 
blow-up—confined, I say, so that no steam can escape, it may be heated 
almost red hot; and there is a vessel made for heating water under 
= called Papin’s Digestor, which will digest almost any- 

ing.’ 

«« What an enviable apparatus!” exclaimed Mr. Bagges. 

‘** Well,” resumed Harry; ‘ so the boiling point of water depends on 
the degree of force which the air or what not is pressing on its surface 


no new facts are learned from this part of the narrative. Relative to| With. The higher the spot on which you boil your water, the lower the 
Karlsefne, however, Eric Red's Saga contains an anecdote which serves | point it boilsat. Therefore, water boiling at the top of a mountain is 
to shed some light uron the estimation in which the products of America | 0t so hot as water boiling at the mountain’s base. The boiling point 
were held at that period. From Greenland Karlsefne had proceeded of water gn the summit of Mont Blanc, is as low as one hundred and 


to Norway: 


eighty-four Cegrees. So, if water must be ut two hundred and twelve 


* But the following spring he put his ship in order to go to Iceland; degrees, to make good tea, don’t choose too high a hill to build a tem- 
y 


when he was quite r 


, and his ship was lying outside the pier,| perance hail on. The heavier, also, the air is, from the quantity of 


waiting for favourable wind, there came to him ‘a German man from | Moisture in it, the hotter water becomes before it boils. If the atmos- 
Bremen, in Saxland: he asked Karlsefne to sell him his broom ‘I = werecarbonic acid gas, water would get much hotter without 


will not sell it,’ said Karlsefne. ‘I will give you halfa mark in gold 


iling than it can under’ — 


for it,’ said the German man. Karlsefne Senge this was a good offer} “* Present arrangements,” interposed Mr. Bagges. 
h 


and thereupon they concluded the bargain. 


e German man went| ‘ Consisting of a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen,” continued Harry 


away withthe broom. Karlsefne did not know what wood it was; but | “‘ Water requires only a very low heat to make it boil in an exhausted 


it was mesur, which had come from Wineland.” 
_——___ 


THE MYSTERIES OF A TEA-KETTLE. 


receiver, out of which the air has been pumped, 80 as to leave none to 
press upon its surface. Owing to boiling depending upon pressure, 
you can actually make water boil by means of cold.” 

‘* What next ?” sighed Mrs. Wilkinson. 


At one of Mr. Bagges’s small scientific tea-parties, Mr. Harry Wil- “You can, indeed. Puta little boiling water in a salad-oil flask ; so 
the 


kinson delivered to 


worthy gentleman a lecture, based principally | thst tue flask may be a quarter full, say. Cork the flask tightly. The 


on reminiscences of the Royal Institution, and of a series of lectures | boiling stops; and the upper three-fourths of the flask are full of va- 
delivered there, by ’rofessor Faraday, addressed to children and young | botr. Squirta jet of ice-cold water upon the flask, above where the 
people. For it is not the least of the merits of that famous chemist and | W®ter is, and the water below will instantly begin to boil. The reason 
great man, Professor Faraday, that he delights to make the mightiest | Wby,is this. The vapour in the flask presses on the surface of the hot 
subject clear to the simplest capacity ; and that he shows his mastery | Water. The cold condenses the vapour—turns it back towater. That 








takes off the pressure for the time; and then the hot water direct] 
flies into vapour, and boils, and so on, till it cools down too low to boil 

1 r. What reduces the boiling point of water on a hill or a 
mountain is, that the pressure of the atmosphere decreases ag you as- 
cend. A rise of five hundred and thirty. feet in height above the level 
of the sea, makes a difference of one degree; so, give me a kettle of 
water and a thermometer, and I'll tell you exactly how near the moon 
we are.” 

‘I shouldn't think one could make good hot mixed punch up in a 
balloon, now,” observed Mr. Bagges, reflectively. 

«« Then,” Harry proceeded, * it requires more heat to make water 
boil in a glass vessel than it does ina metalone. A metal vessel's inner 
surface ismade up of very small points or dents. Scratching the in- 
side of the glass so as to give it a roughness something like what the 
metal has, makes the boiling point ‘ower; and a few iron filings throwa 
into water boiling in gan at two hundred and fourteen degrees, will 
bring it down to two hundred and twelve. The filings, and the rough- 
ness of the glass, are so many more points for the heat to pass into the 
water from, and form steam, and the water does not cling to them so 
hard as it clings toa smoothsurface. Throw a lot of hay into a pan of 
hot water, and it makes a quantity of steam rise directly ; and I have 
heard adoctor say that some poor people are in the. habit of giving 
themselves cheap steam-baths by this means ” 

** A very good thing for rheumatic pains, I should think; certainly a 
much more rational remedy that patent medicines or Government 
poison,” Mr. Bagges remarked. 

«There are some salts,” continued Harry, “ which, if dissolved in 
water, will prevent it from boiling till it is heated to two hundred and 
sixty-four degrees, as if they held the water back from flying into 
steam. So, then, the boiling of water may be hindered, more or less, 
by pressure from without, and attraction from within. The boiling 
point of water depends on another important fact which the kettle al- 
ways mentions before it boils, although we don’t all of us understand 
the kettle’s language. The singing of the kettle tells us”-—- 

‘That the water is going to boil,’ interrupted mamma. 

«Yes, and that water contains air. The singing of the kettle is the 
noise made by the escape of the air, which is driven off by the heat. 
The air sticks and hangs in the water, till the heat expands it and 
makes itrise. Puta glass of water under the receiver of an air pump, 
and exhaust thereceiver. As you pump, the water begins to bubble, 
as if it were boiling; but the bubbles are the air contained in the 
water, being pumped out. The air-bubbles act like wedges between 
the little invisible drops that make up the whole water. if it were not 
for them, the water would be a mass which would hold together so hard 
that it would not go into steam, or boil, till it was heated to two hun- 
dred and seventy degrees, as may be proved by boiling some water quite 
deprived of air. And not only that, but when it did boil, it would boil 
all at once, and blow up with a tremendous explosion; which would be 
a still greater inconvenience in boiling a kettle.” 

‘*A pretty kettle of fish, indeed!” Mr. Bagges observed. 

*«* So,’ said Harry, “ strictly pure water would not be quite so great 
a blessing to us as you might think. Of course, you know, uncle, [ 
don’t mean to say that there is any advantage in the impurity of such 
water as the Thames, except when used for the purpose of fertilizing 
the earth. Iam speaking of water so pure as to contain noair. Wa- 
ter of such severe purity would be very unmanageable stuff. No fishes 
could live in it, for one thing. I have already given you one good rea- 
son why it would be unsuitable to our kettle; and another is, that it 
would not be good to drink. Then water, as we find it in the world, 
has a very useful and accommodating disposition to find its own level. 
Pump all the air out of the water, however, and it loses this obligin 
character in a great measure. Suppose I take a bent glass tube, an 
fill one arm of it withairless water. Then I turn the tube mouth up- 
wards, and if the water were common water, it would instantly rup 
from one arm into the other, and stand at the same level in both. But 
if the water has been exhausted of its air, it remains, most of it, in the 
one arm, and won’t run till I give the table a smart rap, and shake it. 
So, but for the air containedin water, we could not makejthe water run 
up and down hill as we do. If water were deprived of air, London 
would be almost deprived of water.” 

** And water,” observed Mr. Bagges, “would be robbed of a very 
valuable property.” 

** Good again,” uncle. ‘‘ Now, if we could see through the kettle, we 
should be able to observe the water boiling in it, which is a curious 
sight whon looked into. To examine water boiling, we must boil the 
water in a glass vessel—a long tube is the best—heated with a spirit 
lamp. Then first you see the water in motion, and the air bubbles bein 
driven off by the heat. As the water gets hotter, other bubbles appear 
rising from the bottom of the tube. They go up for a little wa J; and 
then they shrink, and by the time they get to the top of the water, you 


can hardly distinguish them. These are bubbles of steam, and they get ° 


smaller as they rise, because at first the water is colder above than be- 
low in proportion to the distance from the flame, and the cold gradually 
condenses the bubbles, But when the water gets thoroughly hot, the 
bubbles grow larger and rise quicker, and go of the same size right up 
to the top of the water, and there escape—if you choose to let them. 
And steam was allowed to escape so for many ages, was’ntit uncle, be- 
fore it was set to work to spin cotton for the world, and take us to 
America within a fortnight, and whirl us over the ground as the crow 
flies, and almost at a crow’s pace.” : : 

‘* For all which,” remarked Mr. Bagges, ‘‘we have principally to 
thank what’s his name.” 

“Watt was his name, I believe, uncle. Well; heat turns water into 
steam, and I dare say I need not tell you that a quantity of water be- 
coming steam, fills an immense deal more space than it did as mere wa- 
ter. Cold turns the steam back into water, and the water fills the same 
space as it did before. Water, in swelling into steam and shrinking 
back into water again, moves, of course, twice, and mighty motions 
these are, and mighty uses are made of them, I should rather think.” 

** I believe you, my boy,” said Mr. Bagges. 

. * And now,” asked Harry, “‘have you any idea of what a deal of 
heat there is in steam?” 

**It is hot enough to scald you,” answered his mamma, ‘‘I know 
that.” 

«* Yes; and hot enough, too, to cook potatoes. But there is much 
more heat in it than that comes to. Take a kettleof cold water. See at 
what degree the thermometer stands in the water. Put the kettle on 
the fire and observe how long it takes to boil. It will boil at two hun- 
dred and twelve degrees; and therefore, during the time it has taken 
to boil, there has gone into it the difference of heat between two hun- 
dred and twelve degrees and the degree it stood at when first put on 
the fire. Keep up the same strength of fire, so that the heat may con- 
tinue to go into the water at the same rate. Let the water boil quite 
away, and note how long it is in doing so. You can then calculate how 
much heat has gone into the water while the water has been boiling 
away. You will find that quantity of heat great enough to have made 
the water red-hot, if all the water, and all the heat, had remained’ in 
the kettle. But the water in your kettle will have continued at two 
hundred and twelve degrees to the last drop, and all the steam that it 
has turned into will not have been hotter—according to the thermome- 
ter—than two hundred and twelve degrees ; whereas a red heat is one 
thousand degrees. The difference between two hundred and twelve 
degrees and one thousand degrees is seven hundred and eighty-eight 
degrees; and what has become of all this heat? Why, it is entirely 
contained in the steam, though it does not make the steam any hotter. 
It lies hid in the steam, and therefore it is called latent heat. When 
the steam is condensed, all that latent heat comes out of it, and can be 
felt, and the quantity of it can be measured by a thermometer. The 
warmth that issues from steam-pipes used to warm a house, is the la- 
tent heat of the steam that escapes as the steam turns back to water.” 

* Latent heat! latent heat!” repeated Mr. Bagges, scratching his 
head. “Eh? Now, that latent heat always puzzles me. Latent, ly- 
ing hid." But how can you hide heat? When the zany in the panto- 
mime hides the red-hot poker in his pocket, he cauterises his person. 
How—eh ?-—how can heat be latent ?” 

‘“ Why, the word heat has two meanings, uncle. In the first place, 
it means hotness. Hotness cannot be latent, as the clown finds when he 
pockets the poker. In the secofd place, heat means a something the 
nature of which we don’t know, which is the cause of hotness, and also 
the cause of another effect. Whilst it is causing that other effect, it 
does not cause hotness. That other effect which heat causes in the in- 
stance of steam, is keeping water in the form of steam. The heat that 
there is in steam, over and above two hundred and twelve degrees, is 
employed in this way. It is wholly occupied in preserving the water 
in an expanded state, and can’t cause the mercury in the thermometer to 
expand and rise as well. For the same reason, it could give you no 
feeling of hotness above what boiling water would—if you had the nerve 
to test it. Whilst it is making steam continue to be steam, it is latent. 
When the steam becomes water again, it has no longer that work to do, 
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and is set free. Free heat is what is commonly understood by heat. 
This is the heat by which we cook our victuals, the heat we feel, the 
heat that singes Mr. Merriman. Latent heat is heat that doesn’t warm, 
nghe or cook, because it is otherwise 1. If you press gas sud- 
y into a fluid, the latent heat of the gas is set free. You seem to 
squeeze itout. Indeed, thw same thing happens, if you violently force 
any substance inte a closer form all at once. Everything appears to 
have more or less latent heat in it, between its little particles, kee 
them at certain distances from each other. Compress the particles 
within © smaller compass, and a part of the latent heat escapes, as ifit 
were no longer wanted. When a substance in a compressed state ex- 
— on @ sudden, it draws in heat, on the other hand. When a lady 
athes her forehead with eau-de-Cologne to cure a headache, the heat 
of the head enters the eau-de-Cologne, and becomes latent in it whilst 
it evaporates. if you make steam under high pressure, you can heat 
it much above two hundred and twelve degrees. Suppose you let off 
steam, so compressed and heated, by a wide hole, from the boiler, and 
put your hand into it as it rushes out.”—— 

“What? Why, you’d scald your hand off!” cried Mr. Bagges. : 

‘* No, you wouldn’t. The steam rushes out tremendously hot, but it 
expands instantly so very much, that the heat in it directly becomes 
latent in a great measure: which cools it down sufficiently to allow you 
to hold your hand in it without its hurting you. But then you would 
have to mind where you held your hand; because where the steam be- 
gan to condense again, it would be boiling hot.” 

** I had rather take your word for the experiment than try it, young 
gentleman,” Mr. Bagges observed. 

“Another very curious thing,” proceeded Harry, ‘‘in regard to 
boiling, has been discovered lately. A kettle might be too hot to boil 
waterin. Take a little bar of silver, heated very highly; dip it into 
water. At first, you have no boiling, and you don’t have any at all till the 
silver has cooled some degrees. Put a drop of water into a platinum 
dish, heated in the same way, and it will run about without boiling till 
the heat diminishes ; and then it bursts intosteam. M. Boutigny, the 
French chemist, made this discovery. Vapour forms between the drop 
of water and the red-hot metal, and, being a bad couductor of heat, 
keeps the heat of the metal for some time from flowing into the water. 
Owing to this, water, and mercury even, may be frozen in a red-hot 
vessel if the experiment is managed cleverly. A little more than 
couple of centuries ago, this would have been thought witchcraft.” 

** And the philosopher,” added Mr. Bagges, ‘‘ would have been fried 
instead of his waterdrop. Let me see—eh?—what do they call this 
singular state of water?” 

‘* The spheroidal state,” answered Harry. ‘‘ However, that isa state 
that water does not get intoin a kettle, because kettles are not allowed 
to become red hot, except when they are put carelessly on the fire with 
no water in them, or suffered to remain there after the water has boiled 
quite away !” 

** Which is ruination to kettles,” Mrs. Wilkinson observed. 

** Of course it is, mamma, because at a red heat iron begins to unite 
with oxygen, or to rust. Another thing that injures kettles is the fur 
that collects in them. All water in common use contains more or less 
of earthy and other salts. In boiling, these things separate from the 
water, and gradually form a fur or crust inside the kettle or boiler.” 

** And a nice job itis to get rid of it,” said his mamma. 

“Wéll; chemistry has lessened that difficulty,” replied Harry. 
‘* The fur is mostly carbonate of lime. In that case, all you have to do 
is to boil some sal-ammoniac—otherwise muriate, or more properly 
hydrochlorate of ammonia—in the furred vessel. The hydrochloric 
acid unites with the lime, and the carbonic acid goes to the ammonia. 
Both the compounds formed in this way dissolve and wash away; and 
so you may clean the foulest boiler or kettle. This is a rather impor- 
tant discovery ; for the effect of fur in a kettle is to oppose the passage 
of heat, and therefore to occasion the more fuel to be required to boil 
water init, which is a serious waste and expense when you have a large 
steam-boiler to deal with. Dr. Faraday mentions the case of a Gov- 
ernment steamer that went to Trieste, and during the voyage had so 
much fur formed in her boiler as to oblige all her coal to be consumed, 
and then the engineers were forced to burn spars, rigging, bulkheads, 
and oven settee cables, and to use up every shaving of spare timber 
in the ship. Soot underneath the kettle, as well as fur inside it, is a 
hindrance to boiling, as it is a bad conductor; and that is the reason 
why one can bear to hold a kettle of hot water, which is very sooty on 
its under surface, on the flat of the hand. Soa black kettle doesn’t 
give out its heat readily to what touches it, and so far it is good to keep 
water hot ; but it gets rid of heat in another way; as {dare say you 
know, uncle.” . 

“Eh ” said Mr. Bagges, “ why, what ?—no—I did know something 
about it the other day—but J’ve such a memory !—and—eh ?—no—I’ve 
quite forgottea it.” 

** By radiation, you know. All warm bodies are constantly givin 
off rays of heat, as shining ones are giving off rays of light, althoug 
the heat-rays are invisible.” 

** How do we know that?” asked Mr Bagges. 

«Get a couple of concave mirrors—a sort of copper basins, polished 
inside. Stand them face to face, some yards apart. Put a hot iron 
ball—not red hot—in the focus of one mirror. Put a bit of phosphorus 
in the focus of the other. The phosphorus will take fire; though with- 
out the mirrors you might place it much nearer the hot iron, and yet 
it would not burn. So we knowthat there are rays of heat, because we 
can reflect them as we can rays of light. Some things radiate better 
than others. Those that have bright metal surfaces radiate worst, 
though such are what are used for reflectors. Iftheir surfaces are 
blackened or roughened, they radiate better. A bright kettle gives off 
fewer rays of heat than a black one, and so far, is better to keep water 
hot in. But then, on the other hand, it yields more heat to the air, or 
the hob or hearth that it stands upon—if colder than itself. The bright 
kettle gives off heat in one way and the black in another. I don’t 
know at what comparative rate exactly.” 

‘* Six of one, and half-a-dozen of the other,” Mr. Bagges suggested. 

** Now look at the wonderful relations of the kettle, uncle !” 

** Relations ’—Eh ?—what the pot and the saucepan”’ said Mr. 
Bagges. 

“Oh, oh, uncle! No; its relations to the pressure of the atmos- 
phere and every cause that affects it—to the conveyance, and conduc- 
tion and radiation of heat—to latent heat or caloric, to the properties 
of water, to chemical decomposition—and to steam and its astonishing 
marvels, present and to come.” 

** Well,” said Mr. Bagges, it is wonderful; and the kettle certainly 
is very respectably connected. Eh? And I hope to profit by the sub- 
ject of our conversation; and so, I say, pour me out a cup of tea.”— 
Household Words. 


SPENDING A VERY PLEASANT EVENING. 


The following paper is extracted from the Examiner, and is one of a 
series of articles, entitled, ‘“How to make Home Unhealthy,” lately re- 
printed in one volume :— 

‘* By the consent of antiquity, it is determined that Pain shall be the 
doorkeeper to the house of Pleasure. In Europe, Purgatory led to 
Paradise ; and had St. Symeon lived ~mong us now, he would have 
earned Heaven, if the police permitted, by praying for it, luring thirty 
years, upon the summit of a lamp-post. In India, the Fakir was beati- 
fied by standing on his head under a hot sun, beset with roasting bon- 
fires. In Greenland, the soul expected to reach bliss by sliding for five 
days down a rugged rock, wounding itself and shivering with cold. 
The American Indians sought happiness in castigation, and considered 
vomits the most expeditious mode of enfurcing self-denial on the stom- 
ach. Some tribes of Africans believe that on the way to Heaven every 
man’s head is knocked against a wall. By consent of mankind, there- 
fore, it is granted that we must pass pain on the way to pleasure. 

‘* What pleasure is, when reached, none but the dogmatical can ven- 
ture to determine. To Greenlanders, a spacious fish-kettle, for ever 
simmering, in which boiled seals for ever swim, is the delight of Heav- 
en. And remember that, in the opinion of M. Bailly, Adam and Eve 
gardened in Nova Zembla. 

** You will not be surprised, therefore, if I call upon you to prepare 
for your domestic pleasures with a little suffering; nor, when I tell 
you what such pleasures are, must you exclaim against them as ab- 
surd. Having the sanction of our forefathers, they are what is fash- 
ionable now, and they are consequently what is fit. 

ae I propose, then, that you should give, for the entertainment of your 
friends, an Evening Party ; but as this is a scene in which young ladies 
yeoumpentiy figure, I will, if you please, on this occasion, pay particu- 

ar attention to your daughter. 

“QO, mystery of preparation!—Pardon, sir, you err, if you suppose 
me to insinuate that ladies are more careful over personal adornment 
than the gentlemen. When men made a display of manhood, wearing 
beards, it is recorded that they gee them, when they went to bed, in 
paste-board cases, lest they might be tumbled in the night. Man at his 





eee ie re Ny gone. even = he stalks about bearded and 
ttle-axed. 8 mystery preparation in your daughter's 
case ; how does she breathe "You have pre ied trem childhood 
for the part she has to play to-night, by training her form into the only 
shape which can be iooked on with complacency in any ball-room. A 
machine called stays, introduced long since into England by the Nor. 
mans, has had her in its grip from early girlhood. She has become 
pale, and—only the least bit—liable to be biue about the nose and fin- 
gers. Stays are an excellent contrivance : they give a material support 
to the old cause, Unhealthiness at Home. This is the secret of their 
excellence. A woman’s ribs are narrow at the top, and as they ap- 

roach the waist they widen, to allow room for the lungs to play with- 
in them. If you can prevent the ribs from widening, you can prevent 
the lungs from playing, which they have no right to o: and make them 
work. This you accomplish by the agency of stays. It fortunately 
happens that these lungs have work to do—the putting of the breath of 
lite inte the blood—which they are unable to do properly when cramp- 
ed for space ; it becomes about as difficult to them as it would be to 
you to play the trombone in a china-closet. By this compression of the 
chest, ladies cre made nervous, and become unfit for much exertion ; 
they do not, however, allow us to suppose that they have lost flesh. 
There is a fiction of attire which would induce, in a speculative critic,the 
belief that some internal flame had caused their waists to gutter, and 
that the ribs had all run down into a lump, which protrudes behind 
under the waistband. This appearance is, I think, a fiction, and for 
my opinion I have newspaper weagesy 6 In the papers, it was written 
one day last year, that the hump alluded to was tested with a pin, upon 
he person of a lady coming from the Isle of Man, and it was found not 
to be sensitive. Brandy exuded from the wound, for, in that case, the 
projection was a bladder, in which the prudent housewife was smug- 
gling comfort in a quiet way. The touch of a pin changed all into dis- 
comfort, when she found thatshe was converted into a peripatetic wat- 
ring ee oe I should have said. 

‘** Your daughter comes down stairs dressed, with a bouquet, at a 
time when the dull seeker of health and strength would have her to go 
upstairs with a bed-candlestick. Your guests arrive. Young ladies 
thinly clad, and packed in carriages, emerge half stifled, put out a cold 
foot, protected by a filmy shoe, upon the pavement, and run, shivering, 
into your house. Well, sir, we'll warm them presently. But suffer 
me to leave you now, while you receive your guests. 

‘I know @ Phyllis, fresh from the country, who gets up at six and 
ee to bed at ten; who knows no perfume but a flower-garden, and 

as worn no bandage to her waist except a sash. She is now in Lon- 
don, and desires to doas others do. She is invited to your party, but 
is not yet come: it may be well for me to call upon her. Why, in the 
name of Newgate, what is going on? She is shrieking ‘ Murder" on 
the second floor. - to the rescue! A judicious maid directs me to 
the drawing-room: ‘It’s only Miss a-trying on her stays.’ 

‘* Here we are, sir, Phyllis and I.—You find the room oppressive ?— 
*tis with perfume, Phyllis —With foul air ? ah, your nice country nose 
detects it; yes, there is foul air; not nasty of course, my dear, mixed, 
as it here is, with eau-de-Cologne and patchouli. Pills are not nasty, 
sugared. A grain or two of arsenic in each might be not quite exactly 
neutralized by sugar; but there is nothing like faith in a good digest 
tion.—Why do the gentlemen cuddle the ladies, and spin about the room 
with them like teetotums? Oh, Phyllis! Phyllis! let me waltz with 
you. There, do you see how itis? Faint are you—giddy—will you fall ? 
An ice will refresh you. Spasms next! Phyllis, let me take you home. 

‘* Now, then, sir, Phyllis has been put to bed; allow me to dance a pol- 
ka with your daughter. Frail, elegant creature that she is! A glass of 
wine,—a macaroon,—good. Sontag, yes and that dear novel. That 
was a delightful dance; now let us promenade. The room is close; a 
glass of wine, an ice, and let us get to the delicious draught in the con- 
servatory, or by that door. Is it not beautiful? The next quadrille 
—I look slyly at my watch, and Auber’s grim chorus rumbles within 
me, ‘ Voict minuit/ voici minuit’ Another dance. How fond she 
seems to be of macaroons. Supper. My dear sir, I will take good 
care of your daughter. One sandwich. Champagne. Blancmange. 
Bonbon. Champagne. Sherry. Champagne. Tipsy cake. Brandy 
cherries. Glass of wine. A macaroon. Trifle. Jelly. Champagne. 
Custard. Macaroon. The ladies are being taken care of —Yes; now in 
their absence we will drink their health, and wink at each other : their 
and our Bad healths. This isthe happiest moment of our lives; at two 
in the morning, with a dose of indigestion in the stomach, and three 
hours more to come before we get to bed. You, my dear sir, hope that, 
on many occasions like the present, you may see your friends around 
you, looking as glassy-eyed as you have made them look now. We will 
rejoin the ladies. 

** Nothing but champagne could have enabled us to keep up the even- 

ing so well. Weare getting weary before supper,—but we have had 
some wine, have dug the spur into our sides, and on we go again. At 
length even the bottle stimulates our worn-out company no more, and 
then we separate. Good night, dear sir; we have spenta Very Pleas- 
ant Evening under your roof. 
‘*To-morrow, when you depart froma late breakfast, having seen 
your daughter's face and her boiled-mackerel-eye, knowing that your 
wife is bilious, and that your son has just gone out for soda-water, you 
will feel yourself to be a Briton who has done his duty, a man who has 
paid something on account of his great debt to civilized society.” 





A LEGEND OF ONIAUGARA. 


The history of America, like that of every other portion of the globe 
is a history of mutation, comprising each phase in the wide round of 
circumstance contingent to the life of a man, and the rise and fall of 
nations. There, likewise, on the strong tide which no arm can stay, 
and no sagacity protract, human endeavour has floated for a period, 
full of promise, and resistless with the impulse that bore it on; then, 
when the term of destiny was fulfilled, and the wave began to ebb, it 
fell back hour by hour, struggling, baffled, rallying to the last, vigor- 
ous and replete, apparently, with every element of success, and yet 
stricken with an incurable decline. 

The men of Europe, when they crossed the Western Ocean—five hun- 
dred years after the Scandinavians, under the son of Eric the Red— 
founda continent peopled by beings, whom, because they worshipped 
other gods, they called ‘children of the devil,” and enslaved. The 
Americans might have applied the phrase with greater justice to their 
guests, inasmuch as the thing of hoofs and horns, fathered with so nu- 
merous @ progeny, was clearly their own invention, and had no equiva- 
lent in the mythology of the new hemisphere. ; 

The adventurers of the sea beheld a race, for the most part innocent 
as the sweet nature that smiled around them of the subtlety of com- 
merce, the lust of wealth, the subjection of creed to interest, and vate 
generous impulse to a bigot zeal; therefore they disinherited them wit 
the double chancery of cunning and the sword. And yet they were 
more closely allied than they thought with those rejected images of 
clay. The mark of the Divine Artist was on them both; and could 
their hearts have been submitted to metaphysical scrutiny, they would 
have proved susceptible of common desires and common errors, with 
only those differences of bias which exist between nature and conven- 
tion, the simple and sophisticated man. 

For untold centuries before the white man’s keel furrowed the sand- 
beach of that remote strand, there were gatherings, conspiracies, feuds, 
invasions, and disasters, in those forest kingdoms, as elsewhere in the 
world. In the south, were empires flourishing with the arts and in- 
telligence of the Egyptians; and in the north, democracies reflecting 
the stern lineaments of Sparta, that followed the chase and made a pas- 
time of war. : 

The past lies upon this land, like a giant in a shroud. Outlines, 


the mind with a mysterious awe. The Alleghens, like the Israelites 
of old, march on in their destined course, south-west, tracking it with 
pyramids of earth, fosses, and stone ramparts, till their arrival at the 
paws land; they pass likea wave. The Algonquins, the master- 

unters of the north, pour down upon the kindred tribes of the Wyan- 
dot, and drive them from their walled towns and corn-fields, to the 
westward of the Great Lakes; like a torrent, they sweep all before 
them from the mountains to the St. Lawrence. Then the expatriated 
and enfeebled bands form an alliance to assist each other against the 
common enemy, and to acquire supremacy in war. . 

Such are the crude suggestions of the vision, and such the causes as- 
signed as the origin of the Indian confederacy, known as the Five Na- 
tions or Iroquois, which became so famous in North America, and 
which, after retaliating upon the Algonquins until the latter were 
nearly exterminated, and subjecting every other nation in that portion 
of the continent, was fated in the end to own a forei n yoke, and melt 
away before the white invader, like a snow-drift in the sun. 

Amongst those who suffered from the prowess of the Iroquois were 








between the eastern shores of the lake that bears their name, and the 
borders of the Ohio. 

This tribe was frequently harassed by the encroachments of the 
Senecas, one of the five allied republics, who reduced it to a single vil- 
lage, and held a portion of its territory which bordered them om the 
west. It is with the fortunes of one of this long extinct people that 
ad to oceupy the reader. 

e stupendous cataract of the west rolled in its native majesty 
amid the solitude, pouring, in a bright green ocean, the surplus of 
seventy tho square miles of water over its precipice of resk. 
The woods that fringed this sublime picture in a soft framework of 
foliage, a the spray that hovered perpetually over them, 
were not yet pruned by the axe of the European. The wild bison roam- 
ed to the edge of the steeps, tearing the moss with his hoof, and shak- 
ing his mane, in anger at the the conflict and the roar beneath. The 
mild-eyed stag lowered his antlers and stared timorously at the billows 
suspended in @ waving curtain across some forest avenue; and the 
stately Indian came often alone, from the chase and from a far land, to 
humble himself before the Great Spirit at that supreme sanctuary, and 
to hear his voice speak in “ the thunder of water.”* 

But it is neither to pray nor to contemplate the spectacle, methinks, 
that one now betakes himself along the verge of the gulf, and glides 
res — the columns of the oaks with his arms folded and buried 
n thought. 

It was an Indian, young and tall, with a noblede ent, and aface 
of almost womanly gentleness, whose grave serenity was overcast at 
times by a shade, as of a passing cloud, which rested upon it more in 
sorrow than in anger, but never long. There was no trait of severity 
in any of its lines; and but for the brows, which were massive and 
prominent, his visage, like his figure, might have challenged - 
son with the noblest sculpture of the Greeks, it was so heroic and be- 


nign. 

‘Suddenly the Indian paused, and his lips parted in a smile; a sweet 
voice came from @ copse only a few paces from where he stood. He se- 
parated the branches of a tree quietly; but, had viper stung him, he 
would net have started back more quickly than he did at what he be- 
held; while a gleam of anger, sudden and fierce as a tempest, shone in 
his eyes, and he grasped the handle of his stone hatchet instinctively 
in his hand. 

Before him, and within the swing of his weapon, were two persons, 
one an Indian-girl, the other a European, in semi-American costume. 
The latter was toying familiarly with the black locks which flowed to 
the waist of his companion, in a shining veil, while he gazed down u 
on her with that air of eager assurance which denotes the puacental 
wooer, if not the practised gallant and man of the world. He was well- 
looking and vivacious, but there was something very equivocal in his 
smile, and in both face and manner a restless levity: which contrasted 
in no slight degree with the repose of the figure at his side. The Indian 
girl was very beautiful, and very pale; but through the rich folds of 

er hair a crimson tinge shone occasionally, as her lover brushed her 
cheek with his hand, and when she raised her eyes, which was only at 
intervals, to verify and reply to his words, you could see that they 
were large, dark, and tender, as those of a seal, and filled with a me- 
lancholy fire. 

She was the daughter of a chief who presided over the affairs of a 
small village of the Seneca nation, situated at the falls; and her un- 
common attractions had rendered her celebrated among her people. 
Indeed, more than one young warrior of the allied tribes claimed the 
oe of the Senecas, ostensibly to smoke in council or hunt the 
wild cow on the neighbouring plains, but in simple fact to get a glimpse 
of the beauty of Oni-au-ga-ra, as Lo-o-lote was generally styled. Yet 
thedreams of the maiden seemed never to have been troubled by the 
image of any of her numerous admirers. She received their homage as 
a matter of course, without attributing them to any ulterior motive; 
and as she was the recipient of a nation’s flattery, as may be supposed, 
it rendered her somewhat capricious and vain, though by nature she 
was @ pure-hearted, affectionate creature. Too much adulation will spoil 
the best; and Lo-o-lote was but a woman. 

At length, after many years’ war, there came a young Erie with a 
calumet, to negotiate a peace with the Senecas, and the young beauty 
was no longer unmoved at the sound of a voice or the tread of a mocca- 
son by her lodge. The envoy also, though reserved 6 
as a tortoise in its shell, while in the presence of his h foes, 
was vancuished at once by a glance of the dark eye of the ter of 
Tou-wis-kwan, the chief; and so, in the course of a few weeks, it was 
rumoured among the gossips that the temporary truve with the Hun- 
ters of the Cow, as the Eries were often termed, bid fair to be a per- 
manent ene, for that their Lo-o-lote would certainly accompany Ronla, 





vague but mighty, loom through the twilight of tradition, and haunt | pa 


the bearer of the peace-pipe, upon his return home. Then the yo 
braves would storm nid Geese ehak it should not be; but, euladionaet 
other, the daughter of the chief had wonderful power over them, for at 
one look of hers.they would forget all their resolyes, and become quite 
submissive and still. 

About the same time an Onondaga runner came from the great 
council-fire of the Iroquois, saying, that the ‘‘ Pale faces of the sun- 
rise” —the French, had made peace-offerings to the tribes, and sent an 
especial envoy with a wampum belt to bury the hatchet between them, 
and make a covenant chain that should never rust or break asunder. 
This intelligence created a general sensation, for the confederates had 
experienced sufficient already in their warfare with the people of Can- 
ada to feel the importance of an overture, so flattering to their pride, 
on the part of this redoubted ally of their enemies, the Algonquins and 
Hurons. Immediate preparations were therefore made to receive the 
ambassador with a distinction worthy of his mission, as he was about 


pees and might soon be expected at this stronghold of their western 
ontier. 

He came and smoked with the elders, and talked about the greatness 
of his nation, and the king, who lived beyond the “ broad water of the 
sunrise,” and all that he would do for his red brethren if they would 
let his people build forts on the lakes, and in their country, only for 
trade: andthe agayandrest believed what the stranger said, and 
thought it good. They proved it also, by assenting to the proposition, 
and agreeing to send —— to that effect to their white friends ; | 
the negotiator himself was inno hurry to depart, for he loitered : 
after day in the village. Why? Not to confirm the _— auspices 
advent had awakened, as the grave leaders imagined, but to achieve 
the more congenial conquest of the heart of Lo-o-lote! 

Francois Lamoyne was a young officer of rank in the French colony, 
then in its infancy, who, having spent some time among the Moha 
as a prisoner of war, had acquired the language of the confederates, 
and an insight into the customs of the aborigines. This, conjoined with 
@ natural acuteness and a remarkable facility of address, led to his ap- 

intment as an emissary with those tribes whom the Government of 

anada were especially anxious to conciliate. 

The brilliant foreigner, with his fascinating manners, his heo 
trifling and vivacity, flashed like a meteor upon the Indian » whd 
had been used all her life to the unpretending people of the forest. He 
filled her brain with a crowd of new ideas and her heart with a wild 
tumult, which she could neither fathom nor quell. She gazed upon 
his sparkling face, and those of her kindred, even that of Ronla, ap- 
peared dim beside it. Ronla! she had forgotten him. She had no time 
now to recall his fading image. Throughout the day the bright stran- 
ger was continually with her; and half the time formerly devoted to 
repose was now absorbed in thinking over all that he had told her. 
She dwelt with unwearied interest upon his looks, his piquant sayings, 
his flattering inuendoes, and, above all, his assiduous attentions to her, 
Ronla! Yes, she thought of him; he presented a ready antithesis to 
the white man, who had supplanted him in her imagination; she com- 
red them together, like colours, contrasting the gayness of the one 
with the sobriety of the other. : Ripe 

The Erie had observed Qnough to wound his keen susceptibilities, 
and make him wretched; but a feeling of punctilious delicacy had kept 
him away from the chief’s lodge since the arrival of the dis ed 

est, and he was thus ignorant of the full extent to which, what he 

eemed but a momentary estrangement of his affianced, had already 
reached, until accident revealed it in the manner described ; for it was 
Ronla who witnessed the secret interview, and became possessed with 
a sudden frenzy at the audacity of the Frenchman and the falsehood of 
his beloved. J , A 

Hark! they are speaking. The warrior replaced his weapon in his. 
belt and bent down sternly, to be convinced that it was not a mere de- 
ception of the eye—the blasting spectacle before him. The words 
were low,meverticless he caught enough—ay, more than enough—to 
rack his soul with torture, such as no engine of cruelty could inflict 
upon the frame. What he suffered in those brief moments lip cannot 











the Eries, a brave but not numerous people, who occupied the country | Niagara. 


\* The signification of the original name, Oni-aw-ga-ra, now corrupted inte 
t Chiefs. 


to commence a tour of friendship through the vill of the Five Na- 
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tell, but he arose from his task with the feeling of one who has passed 
through the agony of dvath! 

** Lo-o-lote, how beautiful you are,” said the stranger, fondling the 
tresses of his companion. ‘‘ You must make sad work with the hesrts 
of those braves of yours. But, to tell the truth, I don’t believe they 
know how to prize such a sweet flower, and so I intend to pluck it my- 
self. Nay, hide not your blushes, little one; or stop, this will cure 
them ;” and in an instant the lips of Lamoyne were pressed to the cheek 
of the girl, who lied him in a way that ca him to treble the 
offence ere he continued. ‘And that proud Erie, Lo-o-lote, they say 
he deigned to regara you with a favourable eye—is it true’? But that 
can scarcely be, as I have seldom seen him in your father’s lodge; or 
he is but an indifferent gallant. Speak, little one,— What of Ronla ’” 

The blush faded at the query, if not at the kiss; and Lo-o-lote drop- 
ped her eyes. 

** How can I teil?” she replied. “‘ It is not seemly for the daughter 
of Tou-wis-kwan to say to this brave or that, Come to my lodge. Lo. 
e-lote counts many smiles among the Senecas. She may not miss one, 
though that be Ronla’s.” 

“Ah, what a frightful coquette you are!” 

** What is that 7?’ she demanded, with a glance of quick inquiry. 

**An idea—only an idea,” was the gay reply. ‘‘A bewitching crea- 
ture like yourself, with many strings to her bow—a wonderful slayer 
of men. es, you may look, those glances are the arrows; shoot them 
as thou wilt, little one, that I may love thee all the more, for, by the 
ow of the white man and the red, I love thee to distraction, Lo-o-lote !” 

nd he his arms around his companion, and drew her towards 
him. The girl was alarmed at this sudden impetuosity, and half-started 
from his embrace, murmuring confusedly ,— 

‘It is not good to call upon the invisibles in that way, Frangois, and 
we are close to the Great Spirit where we stand.” 

** Foolish child, you are frightened by the sound of the torrent ; have 
no fear of carting, for Francois loves thee.” 

The Indian trembled, and yet she had no courage to resist. 
The voice of the charmer was at her ear ; his breath burning hey cheek. 
He drew her gently towards him, insensibly, with endearing whispers, 
until at last she relinquished her reserve with a sigh, and rested su- 
pinely in his arms. Poor Ronla! 

Yet the warrior remained not to witness this final triumph of his rival; 
bis hopes had already received their death-blow ; and he was stalking 
homeward within the precincts of the village, that stood in an opening 
on the shore, northward of Iris Island, which divides the cataract into 
what are now termed the American and Horse-shoe Falls. Here he 
met the father of Lo-o-lote face to face. He would have passed on un- 
observed but the eye of the chief was upon him, and he had to pause. 

** Peace, brother,” said the Seneca, curtly, folding his painted robe 
around him with a haughty air as he drew upinthe path. ‘ The moon 
has grown from a bow into a shield, and yet Ronla has not lit his pi 
more than twice in the lodge of Tou-wis-kwan. Howisthis? Arethe 
Eries tired of acting friendship with the Onugh-kaury-daaug ?* 

“ The Eries are not women, to change in a moon,” was the senten- 
tious reply. 

** Nevertheless, the path between them and their castle is very new,” 
returned the chief. ‘‘ Ifthey don’t mind, the saplings will spring up 
and choke it. Then it will be hard to pass backwards and forwards 
without using the axe.” 

Ronla smiled ironically. He was in nohumour, just then, to brook 
the taunting inuendoes of a Seneca, and he felt nettled, besides, at the 
neglect with which both himself and the other members of the deputa- 
tion he headed had been treated since the advent of the foreigner. 

«The Agonnonseonne} are like the turkey-cocks of the plains,’’ he 
observed. ‘Let but the wind ruffle their feathers ever so little, they 
puff up and play the braggart against it. The Eries are honourable 
men. They are not easily led away by strange voices, neither do they 
love to sit in a lodge that is celd.” 

The two last sentences were spoken with emphasis and calm dignity 
by the young envoy, who regarded his interlocutor with a frown. 

‘* My brother will talk again,” remarked the chief, with provoking 
coolness, advancing his ear towards the speaker. ‘‘To the ears of a 
— his words are snow- flakes dropping on a stone. What would he 
say ?” 

“ This?’ was the stern reply. ‘‘ That when the Eries sent a messen- 
~ with the sacred pipe, they expected him to be treated with becom- 

honour. Who is this pale-face that sings so pleasantly to the Sene- 
“ae _ so bewitched their understanding ? He stands in the path 
a Lhd 

a bh aetehagee will oa Reale who this wee, is,” Pe aang the chief, 
eurling , and smiling contemptuously while he spoke. ‘‘He 
is not the voice va poor wandering peonih, like the eguag dogs of 
the sunset, who have scarcely ground enough left to spread their robes 
upon ; but the wampum-bearer of a great nation of warriors, whose 
name is so lofty that it overshadows all others but that of the Agon- 
nonseonne themselves. Ugh! where the Eries to see them using the 
thunder and lightning in battle, they would creep into their holes with 
fear. Who are the Eries, that they should stand before the Long- 
knivest of the Summer? The path is still open; if they cannot wait, 


they can go? 
And, with a peremptory gesture, the fierce Seneca waved his arm in 
the direction of the enemy’s vountry ; thus signifying, in the plainest 


terms, his indifference to the proposed alliance, in utter disregard to the 
usages observed in the diplomatic intercourse of the tribes. 

‘Good,’ was the firm reply; ‘‘ and then, let the Senecas shut the 
door ever so tight, the Eries will find a way to trim their leggins with 
their scalp-locks.” 

And so they parted; and Ronla, o’er-burdened with sorrow and stung 
to the quick at the insult offered to his nation, hurried into the village, 
held a brief conference with his associates, and drew off ere nightfall 
beyond the outskirts of the palisades that enclosed this stronghold of 
the Iroquois ; a proceeding equivalent to a suspension of all friendly 
relations and intermediate between amity and open war. Thus a few 
bitter words had severed the incipient link and renewed the ancient 
feud between the Eries and Senecas. 

The shades of evening were settling in the forest, and the voice of the 
great cataract rolled through the long arcades in volumes of solemn 
sound. It was the organ of the wilderness pealing its anthem to the 
Eternal, in that holiest of his temples. The deep undertone shook the 
leaves, and the ground, and the firm foundations of rock. The wind, 
awe-wrapt, uttered no sigh in the oaken groves, and no bird’s call broke 
the spell that deepened over the solitude in that hour of sadness and of 


er. 

Pn knot of damsels with their water-vessels were grouped about a 
spring, which bubbled up out of a rock in the woods at a short distance 
from the village. They filled their buckets with the cool element ; 
With their palms they sprinkled it in crystal globules over their long 
hair, which they arranged into plaits and bands before the watery mir- 
ror, talking all the while in soft, low voices, and sometimes joining in 
the burden of a plaintive song. Then, these cinnamon-skinned Naiades, 
having finished their toilets and admired their faces to their hearts 
content, bethought them of their charge, and bearing their dripping 
utensils, threaded noiselessly the Indian path leading through the 
grove to their homes. 

One, however, remained seated by the fountain, and gazing abstract- 
edly down into the dark cavity in the rock, her on resting on her 
hand. It was Lo-o-lote. Her face was very pale; and now that she 
was alone, it became thoughtful and troubled. Alone! The foliage 
rustled, » face that was not her own appeared in the fountain, and she 
started in wild alarm. Ronla was oe her. 

For a minute they regarded each other in silence, and then the girl’s 
eye quivered and fell. She caught up a twig, unconsciously, and cast 
it into the spring ; “Tick she leant upon her hand A hurricane of 
feeling, brief as the light in the cloud, swept over the face of the 
Erie—then it became passionless—frozen. i 

** There was a bird,” said he, mournfully, «and its mate and its 
little ones perished. Ronla beheld the lone one in its sorrow, and how 
it would bring food every day and talk to those it loved, who were 
dead. It did not die, that bird, for they had been faithful, and it lived 
to remember them.” 

A 6 ape succeeded, andseveral large tears pattered on the ledge be- 
side the maiden; but her face was turned away, and Ronla did not ob, 
serve them. 

“* There was a warrior,” he resumed, and his voice sounded strange- 
ly to the listner, and very wild ; ‘‘ a warrior of proof, and she who smil- 
ed — him, and spoke honey words that crept into his heart and were 
his life, deserted him for another, and so he ‘killed her—because she 
had brought him to shame.” 


* Shutters of the door. The Senecas so styled themselves, because they closed 
the south-western frontier of the !requois against their enemies. The name was 
seldom used except in council, and only by the chief and leading braves. 

t Builders of cabins Original name of the [roquois. 

3} Tae Freuch were so called, from their swords, 











The face of Lo-o-lote grew flushed and agitated, and then again like 
marble. Uttering alow wail, she sprang to her feet, removed her up- 
per vestment with a ra ture, and confronted her accuser. 

** Strike!” she exc . “The daughter of Tou-wis-kwan must 
bear no reproach. She will not take bad words from any one, she would 
sooner die. Erie, you can strike !” 

Ronla looked sadly on the prond young girl who stood so fearless be- 
fore him, and so beautiful—her lip quivering with energy, and her 
spirit flashing from her eyes. The sense of his bereavement then re- 
soqees to him with a two-fold bitterness, and he folded his arms and 
8 . 

*. Ronla came not here to do battle either with the knife or with the 
tongue to-day,” said he, camly. ‘“‘ When he is on a war-path he does 
not seek for women.” 

**Then why does the guest of the Senecas talk thus to the chief’s 
daughter ?” 

There was passion and hauteur in the manner no less than in the 
tone, yet as the words left her mouth Lo-o-lote became confused. Her 
face was averted, and her figure slightly bowed whilst she awaited the 
reply. 

. That when his back is turned the Senecas may not call him a thief 
as well as a woman-dangler. Ronla came to give back what belongs to 
the daughter of Tou-wis-kwan ; his words tell why.” 

So saying, he drew forth a wampum necklace from the breast of his 
tunic, and presented it to his companiorz ; butshe made no movement to 
receive it, and he laid it down at her feet. 

It was a love-token, sacred to their young affection when they were 
happier in each other than the whole world beside, and no blight had 

et fallen on its morning bloom. In a moment of tenderness, Lo-o-lote 

ad taken it from her neck and bound it playfully around the brow of 
her Indian lover, calling him, in a breath, her chained captive and her 
wampum-bound brave. That cancelled memorial was a mockery now, 
but it had a powerful influence on the girl. She thought of their pure 
attachment, the guileless intercourse, the thousand little nameless en- 
dearments that comprised its history, and made it as a lifeapart from 
the wild delirium which then enthralled her ; all came back ina gush 
of softness to her heart, and she hid her face and wept. 

The warrior also appeared to be shaken momentarily from his re- 
serve, for his features relaxed into an expression of deep tenderness, 
but with a melancholy smile he checkedit, and resumed. 

** The young squaw had better spare her eyes. Life is a weary jour- 
ney, and she will have to shed many tear-drops before she reaches the 
end. Now listen. She loves the pale-face better than Ronla. It is 
well, Let her prevail with him to Gepart straightway to the other 
castles of the Five Nations. Thereis no safety for him here.” 

«* What is this ?’ demanded Lo-o-lote, looking into his face with quick 
suspicion. ‘* Would you harm my father’s guest? That would be 
very unworthy an Erie warrior who bears the pipe.” 

** No,” he answered, in a low, emphatic voice ; ‘‘ an Erie warrior 
would save that which is prized by her he loves, even though he died 
for it. Ronla is an Erie, therefore he speaks that she may warn him 
in time. Say tohim, that the hair will grow more loosely to his head 
each day he lingers among the Senecas ; that there is no cabin-wall in 
their country strong enough to keep him from the foeman’s knife after 
this time. The Eries havesworn away his scalp, as they believe him to 
be at the root of their quarrel with your people, and the red man’s ven- 
geance bites like the mocassin snake, silent and sure.” 

For a few moments Lo-o-lote was a prey to the most conflicting sen- 
sations ; the magnanimity of him she wronged aroused her better 
nature, and her heart yearned towards her first love. But, alas ! the 
past could never be recalled, a gulf wider than the grave divided them 
for ever now.; she trembled with achill foreboding as she surveyed it, 
but she shrank not from the course she had to pursue. 

** Good,” she replied ; ‘‘ the daughter of Tou-wis-kwan will remem- 
ber the words.” And Lo-o-lote took up her water vessel to depart. 

‘* Stop,” said Ronla ; and he pointed to the necklace which still lay 
upon the moss. 

The girl looked at it, hesitated, and turned abruptly away, and as 
she did so their eyes met. Ronla often recalled that farewell look ; 
there was sorrow, agony, remorse unspeakable, in its brief appeal. He 
watched the retreating figure until it disappeared in the foliage, then 
with asmothered groan he dashed his clenched hand against his breast, 
caught up the wampum ornament, and rushed disordered into the co- 
vert, on his return to the camp of his brethren. 

** Let us go,” said he, an hour later, as he sat smoking calmly in 
the midst of a circle of gloomy warriors. ‘* The moon shines upon the 
waters, and before the morning’s light our canoes will ride on the swell 
of Okswego clear of the boundary of the Senecas.” 

«« Not until we take with us the scalp of the light-haired hatchet- 
maker.* Accursed be his father’s grave !” replied a fierce-looking In- 
dian, whetting his copper knife upon a stone, and trying its edge o¢ca- 
sionally against his palm. ‘‘ There is a big sore on the heart of the 


Eries. The-Bull-that-hides-in-the-rocks will bind the light-haired 
scalp upon it for a medicine leaf ; so it will cure the pain. Then he 
will go.” 


‘* Listea,” said Ronla, laying down his pipe, and speaking peremptorily. 
** The council wanted a brave tosend with the grand calumet to their 
enemies the Senecas, a leader of warriors, whose word was to be law. 
Now which did the council choose, The-Bull-that-hides-in-the-rocks, 
or Ronla ?”” 

The one addressed, a powerful and headstrong man, threw a dark 
scowl towards the speaker and prepared to reply, but the calm eye of 
Ronla cooled his sudden anger, and made him reflect. 

In the first essenial of military discipline, obedience to a leader, no 
soldier is more thoroughly grounded than an Indian warrior. It is one 
of those rigid maxims to which he adheres at every sacrifice of will—a 
law of his moral nature superior to both instinct and passion. Ere 
long, therefore, the subordinate relinquished his attitude of haughty 
defiance, and placed his knife quietly in its sheath. 

** The pipe-bearer is right,” heobserved. ‘* His voice is the voice 
of the Eries. It is all one, the knife, the mocassin, or the paddle ; he 
has but to speak, and The-Bull-that-hides-in-the-rocks is ready.’’ 

No further dissent was offered to the proposal of Ronla. Accordingly, 
ere the next dawn, they had debouched from the Niagara river, and 
were plying their paddles briskly on their way across Lake Okswego, 
or Erie as it is now named, in the direction of their village, situate 
about two days’ journey from the outlet on the south-eastern s hore. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation of the Eries when they were in- 
formed of the treatment the embassy had met with on the part of their 
troublesome neighbours. It was a crime of the deepest dye, in the es 
teem of an Indian, to violate the sanctity of the calumet,—the symbol of 
peace among the tribes, and the pledge of brotherhood between man and 
man. The affront was a national disgrace, which each individual felt 
with the keenness of a personal insult, and an immediate resort to arms 
was viewed as the sole means of avenging the indignity, and appeasing 
their wounded honour. 

To be concluded next week. 





THE DRAMA IN PARIS. 


Since the revolution of 1848 the theatres in Paris have had a hard 
combat to preserve their equilibrium. In most instances they have 
fought well, and have not been dismayed, although ruin stared them 
in the face. The last two summers have tried their resources to the ut- 
most, and that the greater number of them are still in vigorous action 
is a proof of more than ordinary courage and talent on the part of the 
respective managers. A recent proceeding of the Minister of the In- 
terior, moreover, has increased the difficulties of the theatres, by aug- 
menting a tax already too burdensome as matters stand. The droits 
des pauvres—in other words, the percentage on the nightly receipts for 
the benefit of the hospitals—in the most prosperous time only 12 per 
cent., was reduced after the revolution of 1848 to less than half, by the 
reigning Government, anxious to keep theatres open at any sacrifice ; 
M. Baroche, however, has found occasion to raise it once more to 8 per 
cent. This step has led to a general outcry on the part of the theatres, 
supported by the unanimous voice of the press and the verdict of public 
opinion. The directors have obtained an interview with M. Baroche, 
who, we are given to understand, listened with a favourable ear to their 
protest, and promised to reconsider the affair. At the present hour, 
when the theatres have just come out, enfeebled and exhausted, from a 
desperate struggle, any fresh impost adds heavily totheir difficulties, 
and renders their position still more hopeless. That M. Baroche may 
rescind his late resolution is the universal wish. 

There are no less than 20 theatres open in Parjs. The Academie 
Nationale de Musique (as the Grand Opera is now called), the Theatre 
de la Republique (or Comedie Frangaise), the Opera Comique, and the 
Theatre aes Italiens, the principals, receive from Government a sub- 
vention, which relieves them of at least one-third of their expenses. 
The Odeon, or second Comedie Francaise, is also, we believe, assisted 





* The whites were occasionally so termed by the natives, 





ina similar manner. The management of these establishments de- 
pends upon the approval of the Government, which, in case of the re- 
tirement of a director, exerts the power of sanctioning or rejecting any 
individual proposed as successor. As these theatres are national pro- 
perty, and derive a great part of their means from national bounty, 
such a regulation is just and reasonable. The Comedie Francaise is a 
corporate association of artists, who have nominal salaries, and are paid 
pro rata, according to the receipts. The director of the Academie de 
Musique is M. Nestor Roqueplan ; of the Comedie Francaise, M. Ar- 
séne p wtoteal, of the Opera Comique, M. Perrin ; of the Odéon, M. 
Altaroche ; and of the Italiens, Mr. Lumley, who has been appointed 
successor to Signor Ronconi, by the decision of the Minister of the In- 
terior. The theatres next in rank are the Vaudeville, Varietés, and 
Gymnase Dramatique. The kind of pieces produced at the first two are 
evident from their names—music, however, forming, by law, an essen- 
tial part of the entertainments. At the Gymnase, which is governed 
by the celebrated actress Rose Chéri, whois married to M. Monsigny, 
the director, a variety of domestic melo-drama is the staple entertain- 
ment. The Theatre Montansier (or Palais Royal) is devoted to farce of 
the broadest kind, while the Porte St. Martin, the stage of the chief tri- 
umphs of Frederic Lemaitre, provides the lengthy five act melodrama, 
with its lavish spectacle and atirring incidents, to which, by the way, 
our ancient Coburg bore some resemblance inits palmy days. The Gaite 
furnishes much the same kind of entertainment as the Varietés, though 
of an inferior kind ; and, on the other hand, the Ambigu Comique (in 
spite of its name), emulates the Porte St. Martin in prolixity and hor- 
rors. The Theatre National, on the site of the ancient Cirque, (a sort 
of Astley’s), was opened in 1847 by M. Adolphe Adam, the composer, 
as the Opera National, or third lyric theatre. His object was profess- 
edly the encouragement of young musicians of talent, to whom the doors 
of the Academie and the Opera Comique were closed ; but, after bring- 
ing out one three-act opera ( Gastilbelza, by M. Maillart), with con- 
siderable success, M. Adam confined the repertoire to revivals of the old 
French writers, combined with works from his own pen, which had else- 
where obtained but equivocal success. The consequence was failure. 
The Opera National was shut up, and after a long interval reopened 
with vaudevilles and petites comedies, intermingled with music by the 
band of one of the regiments of the line. The Folies Dramatiques, and 
the Dellassemens Comiques (where Robert Macaire was first produced), 
form, with the Gaité already named, a cluster of three small theatres 
all near to each other. The performances consist of short farces and 
comedies, of the Paul de Kock school. The Funambules, another minor 
theatre, offers a still lower entertainment of the same order, and is sup- 
ported by the humbler classes. The little theatres of the Luxembourg 
and Comte, those of the Batignolles and the Montmartre, are also chiefly 
devoted to the amusement of the bas peuple. At the Comte are to be 
seen harlequins, sa/timbanques, and conjurors. The Theatre Historique, 
one of the largest in Paris, is at present closed, M. Alexandre Dumas 
having withdrawn from the management. Here was first produced the 
revolutionary melodramas, in which M. Melingue made his reputation, 
one of which was attempted at Drury-lane Theatre, in the faee of an 
opposition but little creditable to the English actors and managers, who 
should have shown themselves above such petty and agai» ble jeal- 
ousies. Here also wma the popular air, ‘* Mourir pour la Patrie,” 
the modern ‘‘ Marseillaise,” which played so conspicuous a part in the 
disastrous events of 1848, from the effects of which,it will take the thea- 
tres, no less than the other institutions of the French capital, many a 
long year torecover. The Historique will shortly reopen, under new 
management, and the list of Parisian theatres, in active exertion, will 
thus be raised to 21, without including the Cirque National, in the 
Champs Blysees, where equestrian exhibitions are still to be wit- 
nessed. 

For all these theatres there is an especial audience, and in times of 
peace, when political convulsions are at a discount, they all prosper, if 
well conducted. Not one of them but deserves a visit from the inqui- 
ring stranger, anxious to observe and study the manners, customs, and 
peculiarities of a mighty city, to whose vast and motley population « 
great variety of amusements is not so much a luxury as an actual ne- 
cessity. To the foreigner desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
Parisian theatres two advantages present themselyes—the exceeding 
cheapness of the prices of admission, and the near proximity of the 
houses to each other. From the Rue Lepelletier, where the Academie 
de Musique stands, to the Boulevard du Temple, where no less than six 
theatres, beginning with the Historique and ending with the Funam- 
bules, appear almost in an uninterrupted row—with a short excursion 
down the Rue Choiseul to the Italiens, another down the Rue Richelieu 
to the Comedie Frangaise, and a third down the Rue Vivienne to the 
Vaudeville—every theatre of importance in Paris, except the Odeon, 
which is on the other side of the water, near the palace of the Luxem- 
bourg, may be viewed in an hour’s stroll, the two extremities, the Bon- 
levard des Italiens and the Boulevard du Temple, being divided by lit- 
tle more than a mile’s length. A stranger, who knows nothing of the 
town, has only to find out the Boulevards, that glittering succession of 
streets, the pride of Paris and the envy of other cities ; in whichever di: 
rection he may trace his steps he cannot be long without stumbling upon 
a theatre, and its pendent ca/é, brilliant with mirrors and lustres, busy 
with life and movement. When it is added that, except the Theatre 
des Italiens, which has its ordinary season from October to March, all 
these places are open to the public the whole year round, the reputa- 
tion of Paris as a city of out-of-door amusements may be readily ac- 
counted for. That any combination of untoward circumstances should 
stop this flow of innocent and delightful recreation is deeply to be de- 
plored ; and the signs of improvement lately discernible must be Lailed 
with unmitigated satisfaction. 

Among the theatrical incidents most worthy attention at the present 
moment are the performances of Mademoiselle Madeleine Brohanand 
Mademoiselle Rachel, on alternate nights, at the Comedie Frangaise ; 
Dejazet, who attracts crowds to the Vaudeville; the acting of Arnal, 
in an amusing extravaganza called Le Supplice de Tantale, at the 
Varietés, which nightly fills the theatre to overflow ; the Prophéte, 
with Madame Viardot, and the grand ballet of the Filleule des Fées, 
at the Academie de Musique; and the brilliant vocalization of Ma- 
dame Ugalde at the Opera Comique, in the successful new opera of Le 
Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté, the music of which, by M. Ambroise Thomas, 
one of the cleverest of the young French composers, is well worth a 
hearing, although the piece, wherein Shakspeare is made the lover, and 
Falstaff the friend, of Queen Elizabeth,is only redeemed from utter 
absurdity by the admirable acting of M. Couldere, as the ‘‘ bard of all 
time.” Mademoiselle Madeleine Brohan, sister of the talented Augus- 
tine Brohan, and daughter of the famous Madame Brohan, the Mrs. 
Glover of the French stage, in the last new comedy of the prolific Scribe 
(Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre), has been lavishly praised by the 
feuilletonistes, with M. Jules Janin at their head, who strove to make 
it opeene in their first notices that the young debutante was destined 
to dethrone Mademoiselle Rachel herself. The triumphant rentrée of 
that sublime tragedian, however as Camille in Les Horaces, after a 
trilliant tournée in Austria and Prussia, at once arrested these exag- 
—_ predictions, and perhaps rendered an essential service to Ma- 

emoiselle Madeleine Brohan herself, who ran the risk of being ruined, 

at the outset of her career, by the indiscriminate flattery of her adtnir- 
ers. This young lady has, nevetheless, much promise, and it is not too 
much to say that the French stage has gained a new actress in her 
person. She is tall and handsome, with a very expressive physiognomy, 
and an ease of 2 ogy omy astonishing in one who now for the first time 
treads the boards. She has plenty of fire, a strong and deep-toned 
voice, the entire management of which she has yet to acquire, dark 
flashing eyes employed to excellent purpose, and a vivacity of delivery, 
which, in short epigrammatic sentences, tells with remarkable effect. 
Her age is stated to be under 18, but her frame being womanly, she 
looks much older on the stage. She would do well to be less prodigal 
in the application of white and rouge, which damage rather than en- 
hance the charm of her youthful features. Some verses have been 
addressed to Mademoiselle Madeleine Brohan by Alexandre Defai, % 
poet, who commences with the following couplet :— 

“ Nouns pouvons annoncer a la France, etonnée ! 

“ Une coquette nous est née.” ; 

Why France should be astonished at the birth of a coquette we leave 
M. Jules Janin, who cities this couplet with admirative epithets, to 
explaih. Mademoiselle Madeleine Brohan must, however, be seen 1n 
another part than that of the Queen of Navarre before she can verify 
the extrsordinary anticipations of her friends. She has shown no 
little talent in making a feeble comedy attractive for a time ; it remains 
for her to proclaim her ability to appreciate and shine in one of higher 
pretensions. Of her great promise there can be little doubt ; but much 
more must be effected ere she can establish her just title to the inordi- 
nate eulogies of the press. Meanwhile Mademoiselle Rachel remains, 
and is likely to remain, without a peer, in spite of MW. Jules Janin, sr 
was the first to acknowledge her genius, and place her ny ete pedesta 
from which, with truth and common sense against him, he is powerless 





to remove her. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGER. 
Peilow-Citizens of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives : 

Being suddenly called, in the midst of the last 
session of Congress, by a painful dispensation of 
Divine Providence, to the responsible station 
which I now hold, 1 contented myself with such 
communications tothe Legislature as the exigen- 

of the moment seemed to require. The coun- 
try was sbrouded in mourning for the loss of its 
venerated Chief Magistrate, and all hearts were 
penetrated with grief. Neither thetime nor the 
occasion appeared to require or to justify, on my 
part, any general expression of political opinions, 
or any announcement of the principles which 
would govern me in the discharge of the duties to 
the performance of which I had been so unexpec- 
tedly called. I trust, therefore, that it may not 
be deemed inappropriate, if 1 avail myself of this 
opportunity of the reassembling of Congress to 
make known my sentiments, in a general man- 
ner, in regard to the policy which ought to be pur- 
gaed by the Government, both in its intercourse 
with foreign nations, and in its management and 
administration of internal affairs. 

Nations, like individuals in a state of nature, are 
equal and independent, possessing certain rights, 
and owing certain duties to e other, arising 
from their necessary and unavoidable relations; 
which rights and duties there is no common buman 
authority to protect and enforce. till, they are 





rights and duties, binding in morals, in conscience, 
and in honor, although there is no tribunal to 
which an injured party can appeal but the disin- , 
terested judgment of mankind, and ultimately the | 
arbitrament of the sword. " : | 

Among the acknowledged rights of nations is | 
that, which each possesses of establishing that | 
form of government which it may deem most con- | 
ducive to the happiness and prosperity of its own | 
citizens; of changing that form, as circumstances | 
may require; and of managing its internal affairs 
according to its own will The people of the Uni- 
ted States claim this right for themselves and 
they readily concede to it others. Hence it be- 
comes an imperative duty not to interfere in the 
government or internal policy of other nations; 
and, although we may sympathise with the un- 
fortunate or the oppressed everywhere in their 
struggles for freedom, our principles forbid us 
from taking any part in such foreign contests. 

We make no wars to promote or te prevent 
successions to thrones; to maintain any theory of 
abalance of power; or to suppress the actual 

ernment which any country chooses to estab- 

for itself. We instigate no revolutions, nor 
suffer any hostile military expeditions to be fitted 
out in the United States to invade the territory or 
provinces of a friendly nation. The great law of 
morality ought to bave a national, as well as a 
personal and individual application. We should 
act toward other nations as we wish them to act 
toward us; and justice and conscience shoald 
form the rule of conduct between Governments, 
instead of mere power, self-interest, or the desire 
of aggrandizement. 

To maintain a strict neutrality in foreign wars, 
to cultivate friendly relations, to reciprocate every 
noble and generous act, and to perform punctually 
and goreanreery every treaty obligation—these 
are the duties which we owe to other States, and 
by the performance of which we best entitle our- 
selves to like treatment from them ; or if that, in 
any case, be refused, we can enforce our own 
— with justice and a clear conscience. 

our domestic policy the Constitution will be 

my guide; and in questions of doubt I shall look 
for its interpretation to the judicial decisions of 
that tribunal which wes established to expound 
it, and to the usage of the Government, sanc- 
tioned by the acquiescence of the country. I re- 
- all its provisions as equally binding. in all 
parts it isthe will of the people, expressed in 
the most solemn form, and the constituted au- 
thorities are but agents to carry that will into ef- 


Every power which it has granted is to be ex. 
ercised for the public good; but no pretence of 
utility, no honest conviction, even, of what might 
be expedient, can justify the assumption of any 
power not granted. The powers conferred upon 
the Government and their distribution to the sev- 
eral departments, are as clearly expressed in that 
sacred instrament as the impérfection of human 
Janguage will allow; and I deemit my first daty, 
not to question its wisdom, add to its provisions, 
evade its requirements, or nullify its commands. 

Upon you, fellow citizens, as the representa- 
tives of the States and the people, is wisely de- 
volved the legislative power. I shall comply with 
my duty, in laying betore you, from time to time, 
any information calculated to enable ou to dis- 
‘charge your high and responsible trust, for the ben- 
efit of our common constituents. 

My opinion will be frankly expressed upon the 
leading subjects of legisiation; and if, which I do 
not anticipate, any act should pass the two Hov- 
ses of Congress which should appear to me uncon- 
stitational, or an encroachment on the just pow- 
ers of other departments, or with provisions bas- 
tily adopted, and likely to produce consequences 
injarions and unforeseen, I should not shrink from 
the duty of retarning it to you, with my reasons, 
for your farther consideration. 

Beyond the due performance of these constitu- 
tional! obligations, both my respect for the legisla- 
tare and my sense of propriety will restrain me 
from any attempt to control or influence your pro- 
ceedings. With you is the power, the honor, and 
the responsibility of the legislation of the country. 

The Government of the United States is a limit- 
ed Government. It is confined to the exercise of 

wers expressly granted, and such others as may 

necessary tor carrying those powers into et- 
fect; anditasat all times an especial duty to 
guard against any infringement on the just rights 
of the States. Over the objects and subjects in- 
trasted to Congress, its legislative outhoriae is 
supreme. But here that authority ceases, and 
every citizen who truly loves the Constitution, 
and desires the continuance of its existence and 
its blessings, will resolutely and firmly resist any 
interference in those domestic affairs which the 
Constitution has clearly and unequivocally leftto 
the exclusive authority of the States. 

4and every such citizen will also deprecate use- 
less irritation among the several members of the 
Union, and all reproach and crimination tending to 
alienate one portion of the country from another. 
The beauty weer system of Government consists, 
and its safety and durability must consist, in 

avoiding mutual collisions, and encroachments, 
and in the regular separate action of all, while 
each is revolving in its own distinct orbit. 

The Constitution has made it the duty of the 
President to take care that the laws be ay 
executed. In a Government like ours, in whic 
all laws are passed by a majority of the represen. 
tatives of the People, and these representatives 
are chosen for such short periods, that any injur- 
ious or obnoxious law can very suon be repealed, 
it would appear unlikely that any great numbers 
should be found ready to resist the execution o 
the laws. 

But it must be borne in mind that the country 
is extensive, that there may be local interests or 
prejudices rendering a law odious in one part 
which is not so in another, and that the thought- 
less and inconsiderate, misled by their passions, 
or their imaginations, may by induced madly to 
resist such laws as ves / disapprove. 

Such persons should recollect that, without 
law, there can be no real practical liberty ; that, 
when law is trampled under foot, tyranny rales, 
whether it appears in the form of a military des. 

orof popular violence. The law isthe only 
sure protection of the weak, and the only effici- 





cient restraint upon the . When impartial. 
ly and faithfully administered, none is beneath its 
protection, ro | none above its control. 


You, gentlemen, and the country may be assur- 
ed, that to the utmost of my ability, and to 
extent of the power vested in me, I sball at all 
times. and in all places, take care that the laws be 
faithfally execated. In the discharge ofthis duty, 
solemnly imposed upon me ae Constitation, 
and by my oath of office, I shall shriok from no 
responsibility, and shall endeavor to meet events 
as they may arise, with firmness, as well as with 
pradence and discretion. 

The appointing power is one of the most deli- 
cate with which the Executive is invested. I re- 
gard it as a sacred trust, to be exercised with the 
sole view of advancing the prosperity and wy wd 
ness of the people. It shall be my effort to ele- 
vate the standard of official employment, by se- 
lecting for places of importance individuals fitted 
for the posts to which they are assigaed, by their 
known integrity, talents, and virtues. 

In so extensive acountry, with so great a popu- 
lation, and where few persons appointed to office 
can be known to the appointing power, mistakes 
will sometimes anavoidably happen, and unfortu- 
nate appointments be made, notwithstanding the 
greatest care. In such cases, the power of re- 
moval may be properly exercised ; au: neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office will be no more toler- 
ated in individuals appointed by myself than in 
those appointed by others. 

I am happy in being able to say that no unfa- 
vorable change in our foreign relations has taken 
place since the Message at the opening of the last 
session of Congress. Weare at peace with all 
nations, and we enjoy in an eminent degree the 
blessings of that peace, in @ prosperous and w- 
ing commerce, and in all the forms of amicable na- 
tional intercourse. The Seeger growth of 
the country, the present amount of its population, 
and its ample means of self-protection, assure for 
it the respect of all nations; while it is trusted 
that its character fur justice, and a regard to the 
rights of other States, will cause that respect to 
be readily and cheerfully paid. 

A convention was negotiated between the Uni- 
ted States and Great Britaio, in April last, for 
the facilitating and protecting the construction of 
aship canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and for other purposes. The instrament 
has since been ratified by the contracting parties, 
the exchange of ratifications has been effected, 
and proclamation thereot has been duly made. 

In addition to the stipalations contained in this 
convention, two other objects remain to be accom- 
plished between the contracting powers: : 

First, the designation and establishment of a 
free port at each end of the canal : 

Second, an agreement fixing the distance from 
the shore within which belligerent maritime ope- 
rations shall not be carried on. On these points 
there is little doubt that the two Governments 
will come to an understanding. 

The company of citizens of the United States 
who have acquired from the State of Nicaragua 
the privilege of constructing a ship canal between 
the two oceans, through the territory of that State 
have made progress in their preliminary arrange- 
ments. The treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain, of the 19th of April last, above 
referred to, being now in operation, it is to be 
hoped that the guaranties which it offers will be 
sufficient to secure the completion of the work with 
all practicable expedition. 

It is obvious that this result would be indefin- 
itely postponed, if any other than peaceful mea. 
sures, for the purpose of barmoniziag conflicting 
claims to territory in that quarter, should be 
adopted. It will consequently be my endeavor 
to cause any farther negotiations on the part of 
this Government, which may be requisite for this 
purpose, to be so conducted as to bring them to a 
speedy and successful close. 

Some unavoidabie delay has occurred, arising 
from distance and difficulty of intercourse between 
this Government and that of Nicaragua, but, as 
intelligence has jast been received of the appoint- 
ment of an Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of that Government to reside at 
Washington, whose arrival may soon be expect 
ed, it is hoped that no Carther impediments will be 
experienced in the prompt transa~tion of business 
between the two Governments. 

Citizens of the United States have undertaken 
the connection of the two oceans by means of a 
railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, un. 
der grants of the Mexican Government to a citi- 
zen of that Republic. It is understood that a 
thorough survey of the course of the communica- 
tion is in preparation, and there is every reason 
to expect that it will be prosecuted with char- 
acteristic energy, especially when that Govern- 
ment shall have consented to such stipulations 
with the Government of the United States as may 
be necessary to impart a feeling of security to 
those who may embark their property in the en- 
terprise. 

egotiations are pending for the accomplish- 
ment of that object, and a hope is confidently en- 
tertained that, when the Government of Mexico 
shall become duly sensible of the advantages 
which that country cannot fail to derive from the 
work, and learn that the Government of the United 
States desires that the right of sovereignty of 
Mexico in the Isthmus shall remain unimpaired, 
he stipalations referred to will be agreed to with 

acrity. 

By the last advices from Mexico it would ap- 
pear, however, that that Government entertains 
strong objections to some of the stipulations which 
the parties concerned in the project of the Rail 
road deem necessary for their protection and se- 
curity. Farther consideration, it is to be hoped, 
or some modification of terms, may yet reconcile 
the differences existing between the two Govern- 
ments in this res 

Fresh instructions have recently been given to 
the Minister of the United States in Mexico, who 
is prosecuting the subject with promptitude and 
ability. 

Although the negotiations with Portugal, for the 
payment of claims of citizens of the United States 
against that Government, have not yet resulted in 
a formal treaty, yet a proposition made by the 
Government ot Portugal for the final adjustment 
and payment of those claims, has recently been 
accepted onthe part of the United States. It 
gives me pleasure to say that Mr. Clay, to whom 
the negotiation on the part of the United States 
had been intrusted, discharged the duties of his 
appointment with ability and discretion, acting 

ways within the instructions of his Government. 
re is Sees thata — Convention will 

immediately negotiated for carrying the e- 
ment between the two Governments into effect. 

The Commissioner appointed under the act of 
Congress for carrying into effect the convention 
with Brazil, of the 27th of January, 1849, has 
entered upon the performance ofthe duties im- 
posed upon him by that act. It is hoped that 
those duties may be completed within the time 
which it prescribes. 

The documents, however, which the Imperial 
Government, by the third article of the Conven- 
tion, —— to furnish to the Government of the 
United States, have not yet been received. As it 
is presamed that those docaments will he egsen- 
tial for the correet disposition of the claims, it 
may become necessary for Congress to extend the 

eriod limited for the duration of the commission. 
The sum stipulated by the 4th article of the Con- 
vention to be paid to this Government has been 
received. 

The collection in the ports of the United States 
of diccriminating duties upon the vessels of Chili 
and their cargoes has been suspended, pursuant to 
the provisions of the act of Congress of the 24th of 


May, 1828. It is to be hoped that this measure 
will impart afresh impulse to the commerce be- 
tween the two countries, which, of late, and 
especially since our acquisition of California, has, 
to the mutual advantage of the parties, been much 
augmented. 














country at price. No i 

D on 1? part toward accomp! this 
desirable end. [am persuaded that in removing 
any restraintson this traffic, the Peruvian govern- 
ment will promote its own best interests, while it 
will afford a proof of a friendly disposition to- 
ward this country which will be duly appreciated. 

The treaty between the United States and His 
Majesty the King of the Hawaiian Islands, which 
has recently been made public, will, it is be- 
lieved, bave a beneficial effect upon the relations 
between the two countries. 

The relations between those parts of the Island 
of 8t. Domingo, which were formerly colonies of 
Spain and France, respectively, are still in an un- 
settled condition. The proximity of that island 
to the United States, and the delicate questions 
involved in the existing controversy there, render 
it desirable that it should be permanently and 
speedily adjusted. 

The interests of humanity and of general com- 
merce also demand this; and as intimations of 
the same sentiment have been received from otb- 
er Governments, it is hoped that some plan may 
soon be devised to effect the obj in @ manner 
likely to give general satisfaction. The Govern- 
meat of the United States will not fail, by the 
exercise of all proper friendly offftes, to do 
all in its power to put an end to the destrac- 
tive war which has raged between the different 
parts of the island, and to secure to them both 
the benefits of peace and commerce. 

I refer you to the re of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for a detailed statement of the finances. 

The total receipts into the Treasury for the year 
ending 30th of June last, were forty seven million 
four handred and twenty-one thousand seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight dollars and ninety cents, 
($47,421,748 90.) 

The total expenditures during the same period 
were forty-three million two thoasand one bun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars and ninety cents, 
($43,002,168 90.) 

The public debt has been redaced, since the last 
annual report from the Treasury Department, four 
hundred and ninety-five thousand two handred and 
wo dollars and seventy-nine cents, $495.- 

79. 





By the 19th section of the act of 28th Seared C 
1847, the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
were pledged for the interest and principal of the 
public debt. The great amount of those lands sab- 
sequently granted by Congress for military boun- 
ties, will, itis believed, very nearly supply the 

ublic demand for several years to come, and but 
ittle reliance can, therefore, be placed on that 
hitherto fruitful source of revenue. 

Aside from the permanent annual expenditures, 
which have necessarily largely increased, a por 
tion of the public debt, ne to eight million 
seventy-five thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
six dollars and fifty-nine cents (#8,075,986 5%) 
must be provided for within the next two fiscal 
years. Ic is moste@esirable that these accruing 
emp should be met without resorting to new 
oans. 

All experience has demonstrated the wisdom 
and policy of raising a large portion of revenue, 
for the support of Government from duties on 
goods imported. The power to lay these duties 
is unquestionable, and its ehief object, of course, 
is to replenish the treasury. But if, in doing this, 
an incidental advantage may be gained by en- 
couraging the industry of our own citizens, it is 
our duty to avail ourselves of that advantage. 

A duty laid upon an article which cannot be 
produced in this country—such as tea or coffee— 
adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly or 
wholly paid by the consumer. But a duty Jaid 
upon an article which may be geedaned here, 
stimulates the skill and industry of our own coun 
try to produce the same article, which is brought 
into the market in competition with the foreign ar- 
ticle, and the importer is thus compelled to redace 
his price to that at which the domestic article can 
be sold, thereby throwing a part of the daty upon 
the producer ot the foreign article. 

The contiauance of this process creates the skill, 
and invites the capital, which finally enables us to 
produce the article much cheaper than it could 
have been procured from abroad, thereby benefiting 
both the producer and the consumer at home. The 
consequence of this is, that the artisan, and the 
agricultarist, are brought together, each affords a 
ready market for the produce of the other, the 
whole country becomes prosperous ; and the abili- 
ty to produce every necessary of life renders us 
independent in war as well as in peace. 

A high Tariff can never be permanent It wi!! 
cause dissatisfaction and will be changed. It ex- 
clades competition, and thereby invites the in 
vestment of capital in manufactures to such ex- 
cess that when changed it brings distress, bank- 
ruptcy and ruin upon ali who have been misled 
by its faithless protection. What the manufac- 
turer wants is uniformity and permaneacy, that 
he may feel a confidence that he is not to be ru- 
ined by sudden changes. 

But to make a Tariff uniform and permanent, it 
is not only necessary that the law should pot be 
altered, but that the duty should not fluctuate.— 
To effect this, all duties should be specific, wher- 
ever the natare of the article is such as to admit 
of it. Ad valorem duties fluctuate with the price, 
and offer strong temptations to fraud and perjary. 
Specific duties, on the contrary, are equal and uni- 
form in all ports, and at all times, and offera stron 
inducement to the importer to bring the best arti- 
cle, as he pays no more duly upon that than upon 
one of inferior quality. 

I therefore strongly recommend a modification 
of the present tariff, which has prostrated some 
of our most important and necessary manufac- 
tures, and that specific duties be imposed sofli- 
cient to raise the requisite revenue, making such 
discrimination in favor of the industrial pursuits of 
our own country 2s to encourage home prodac- 
tion, without excluding foreign competition. Itis 
also important that an unfortunate provision in 
the present tariff, which imposes a much higher 
duty upon the raw material that enters into our 
manufactures than upen the manyfactured ar- 
ticle, should be remedied. 

The papers accompanying the report ofthe Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will disclose frauds at- 
tempted upon the revenue, in variety and amount 
so great as to justify the conclusion that it is im 

ssible, under any system of ad valorem duties 

evied upon the foreign cost or value of the arti- 
cle, to secure an honest observance and an effect- 
ual administration of the laws. The fraudvlent 
devices to evade the law, which have been de- 
tected by the vigilance of the appraisers, leave no 
room to doubt that similar impositions not discov- 
ered, to a large amonnt, have been successfully 

racticed since the enactment of the law now in 

force. 
This state of things has already had a preju- 
dicial influence upon those engaged in foreign 
commerce. It has a tendency to drive the henest 
trader from the business of importing, and to 
throw that important branch of employment into 
the hands of unscrupulous and dishonest meu, 
who are alike regardless of law and the obliga- 
tions of an oath. By these means the plain in- 
tentions of Congress, as expressed in the law, are 
daily defeated. : ’ 

Every motive of policy and duty, therefore, im- 
pel me to ask the earnest attention of Congress 
to this subject. If Congress should deem it un- 
wise to attempt any important changes in the 
system of levying duties at this session, it will be- 
come indispensable to the protection of the re- 
venue that such remedies, as in the judgement of 
Congress may mitigate the evils complained of, 
should be at once applied. 











of the article abroad as a means ot determining 
its value here, the correctnes of which invoice it 
is in many cases impossibie to verify, the law be 
so changed as to require a bome valuation or ap- 
praisal, to be regulated in such manner as to give, 
as far as practicable, uniformity in several ports. 

There being no mint in California, | am in- 
formed that the laborers in the mines are com- 
pelled to dispose of their gold dust at a large dis- 
count. This appears to me to be a heavy and un- 
just tax upon the labor of those employed in ex- 
tracting this precious metal; and | doubt not you 
will be disposed, at the earliest period possible, 
to relieve them from it by the establishment of a 
mint. In the meantime, a# an Assa, er's office is 
established there, [ would respectfully submit for 
your consideration the propriety of authorizing 
gold bullion, which has been assayed and stamp- 
ed, to be received in payment of Government 
dues. 

1 cannot conceive that the Treasury would suf- 
fer any loss by such a pfovision, which will at 
once raise bullion to its par value, and thereby 
save (if I am rightly informed) many millions of 
dollars to the laborers, which are now paid in 
brokerage to convert this precious metal into 
available fands. This discount upon their hard 


ap is a heavy tax, and every effort should 
be made by the Government to relieve them from 
so great a burden. 


More than three-fourths of our population are 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil. The com. 
mercial, manufacturing and navigating interests 
are all, toa great extent, dependent on the agri- 
cultural. It is, therefore, the most important in 
terest of the nation, and has a just claim to the 
fostering care and pees of the Government, 
so far as they can extended consistently with 
the provisions of the Constitution. 

As this cannot be done by the ordinary modes 
of legislation, I respectfully recommend the es- 
tablishment of an Agricultural Bureau, to be 
charged with the duty of giving to this leading 
branch of American industry the encourage- 
ment which it so well deserves. In view of 
the immense mineral resources of our country, 
provision should also be made fior the employ- 
ment of a competent mineralogist and chemist, 
who should be required, ander the direction of the 
head of the Bureau, to collect specimens of the 
various minerals of our country, and to ascertain, 
by careful analysis, their respective elements and 
properties, and their edaptation to useful {pur- 


es. 

"ie should also be required to examine and re- 
port upon the qualities of different soils, and the 
manures best calculated to improve their produc- 
tiveness. By gee the results of such ex- 
periments, with suitable explanations, and by the 
collection and distribution of rare seeds and 
plants, with instractions as to the best system of 
cultivation, much may be done to promote this 
great national interest. 

In compliance with the act of Congress, passed 
on the 23d of May, 1850, providing, among other 
things, for taking the seventh census, a superin- 
tendent was appointed, and all other measures 
adopted which were deemed necessary to ensure 
the prompt and faithful performance of that duty. 
The appropriation already made will, it is be- 
lieved, be safficient to defray the whole expense 
of the work ; but further legislation may be neces- 
sary in regard to the compensation of some of the 
marshals of the Territories. It will also be proper 
to make provision by law, at an early day, for the 
publication of such abstracts of the returns as the 
public interests may require. se 

The unprecedented growth ot our Territories on 
the Pacitic in wealth and population, and the con- 
sequent increase of their social and commercial re- 
lations with the Atlantic States, seem to render 
it the duty of the Government to use all its Con- 
stitutional power to improve the means of inter- 
course With them. The importance of opening “a 
line of communication, the best and most expedi- 
tious of which the natare of the country will ad- 
mit,”’ between the valley of the Mississippi and 
the Pacific, was brought to your notice by my 
predecessor, in his annual message; and as the 
reasons which he —— in favor of the meas- 
ure still exist in full force, I beg leave to call your 
attention to them, and to repeat the recommenda- 
tions then made by him. ° 

The uncertainty which exists in regard to the 
validity of land titles in California is a subject 
which demands your early consideration. Large 
bodies of land in that State are claimed under 
grants said to have been made by authority of the 
Spanish and Mexican Governments. any of 
these have not been perfected, others have been 
revoked, and some are believed to be fraudulent. 
Bat until they shall have been judicially investi- 
gated, they will continue to retard the settlement 
and improvement of the country. I, therefore, 
respectiully recommend that provision be made 
by law, for the appointment of commissioners to 
examine all such claims with a view to their final 
adjustment. 

i also beg leave to call your attention to the 
propriety of extending, at an early day, our sys- 
tem of land laws, with such modifications as may 
be necessary, over the State of California and the 
Territories of Utah and New-Mexico. The min- 
eral lands of California will, of course, form an 
exception to any general system which may be 
adopted. Various methods of disposing of them 
have been suggested. 

I was at first inclined to favor the system of 
leasing, and it seemed to promise the largest rev- 
enue to the Government and to afford the best se- 
curity against monopolies; but further reflection, 
and our experience in leasing the lead mines and 
selling lands apon credit, have brought my mind to 
the conclusion that there would be great ditticulty 
in collecting the rents, and that the relation of 
debtor and creditor, between the citizens and the 
Government, would be attended with many mis- 
chievous consequences. 

I therefore recommend tbat, instead of retaining 
the mineral lands under the permanent control of 
the Government, they be divided into small par- 
cels and sold, ander such restrictions, as to quanti- 
ty and time, as will insure the best price, and 
guard most effectually against combinations of 
capitalists to obtain monopolies. 

The annexation of Texes and the acquisition of Califor- 
nia and New Mexico have given increased im to 
our [ndian relations. The various tribes brought under 
our juriadiction by these enlargements of our boundaries 
are estim to <omeee a population of one 

| 0 a 

a te ege New Mexico are surrounded by powerful tribes 
of Indians, who are a source of constant terror and annoyance 
tothe inhabitants. Separating into smai) predatory bands, 
and always mounted, they overrun the country, devastating 
farms, destroving corps, driving off whole herds of cattle 

and occasionally murdering the or carrying them 
into captivity. . 

The great roads leading into the country are infested wit! 
them, whereby traveling is rendered extremely dangerous, 
and immigration is almost entirely arrested. The Mexican 
frontier, which, y the lith article of the treaty of Guede 
lupe, Aidalgo, we are bound to protect inst the Indians 
whhin our border, is exposed to these incursions equally 
with our own. 

The military force stationed in that country (although 
forming a large proportion of the army) is representee as 
entirely inadequate to our own protection and the fulfilment 
of our treaty stipulations with Mexico. The principel de- 
ficiency is in cavalry, I recommend that Congress 
RST 8a eae 
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Forfartber suggestions on this subject, ard others con- 
nected with our d interests, and the defence of our 
frontier, I refer you to the re’ te ofthe Secrevary of the Ip. 
Teomued ako 1 your favorable consideration the eug- 


on contained in last mentioned report, and in 
ters of the in-chief, relative to the establishment 
ofan asylum for the relief of disabled and destitute sol- 
diers. This subject appeals £0 strongly to your sympathies 
that it would be superfluous in me to say anything more 
than barely to express my cordial approbation of the pro- 
posed object. 


; 
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Ite system of crimes undergone ao 
chauge for half a century, until the last session, 
Seam GAGS Gas Ebi Euiesed ous. ond abo- 


ition of a particular c which 
then took place, without providing any substitute, has left 
the service in a state of defec veness, which callefor prompe 


m. I therefore recommend that Gowen ae 
be revised without delay, dy gop for 
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The accompauying 


of the Postmaster-General, 
presents a satistaciory 


of the operations and condi- 
tion of that De 


At the close of the last fisca] year, the length of the 
mail routes in the United States (not embracing the 
in Oregon and California) was one hundred and 
eight thousand six hundred and seventy-two :-) the 
nual transeportadon thereeu forty-six miilion five 
and forty-one th d four hundred and t -three miles; 
end the annual cost of such transportation millions 
seven hundred and twenty-four thousand four hundred and 
twenty-six do! 

he increase of the arinual transportation over that of the 
preceding year, was three millions nine hundred and 
seven th three hundred and fifty-four miles, and 
iocrcase in coet was three hundred and forty-two 
four hundred and forty dollars. 

The aumber of Posi-Offi es in the United States, on the 
first day of July last, was eighteen thousand 
and seventeen—being an increase of sixteen 
seventy during the preceding yee. 

The gross revenues of the Department for the fiscal 
ending June 30th, 1850, ameunted to five millions five 
dred and fifty-two thousand uine hundred and seventy-one 
dollars and eight cents, socinding the annual ere. 
Fatrconayl Srocg 4 — oe + and the 
matter epariments, and exc! foreign post- 

es collected for and payable to the British Government. 
“The ex aeasee Gey Up Gaeee persed were five millions 

4 sine hundred 














two h and twelve and 
three d and forty-three cente—leaving a balance of 
revenue over the of three hundred and forty 
thou: and eighteen dollars and five cents. 

Sp tapes Soe that the fiscai condition of the Depart- 
ment is such as to justify the Postmaster 


cents oo a hae when prepaid, r Ay ———¥ — 
not ° e also recommen e 

shall re oe to two cents whenever the poh mn ofthe 
Department, after the reduction, eball d its ex 

tures by more than five per cent. fur two consecutive years; 
that the postage upon California end other letters sent 
our —/> eleamers ek aoes and we 
rates of postage on rews . jets, ‘ 

and other printed matter, shall be _— ied, By 
duction thereon made. 

It cannot be doubted that the proposed reductt will, 
for the present, diminish the revenues of the Department. 
Lt is believed that the aeficiency, aiter the surplus already 
a*cumulated shall be exhausted, may almost wholly 
met, e ther by abolishing the existing privileges of sending 
tree matier throngh the mails, or by paying ou: of the Trea- 
eury to the Post-Office Department a sum equivalent to the 
any = of which it is deprived by such “re « The 
ast is supposed to be the preferable mode, and , if not 
entirely, so nearly supply that deficiency as to make aay 
forther appropriation that may be fourd necessary so incon- 
siderable as to furm no obstacle to the fae reductions. 
1 entertain no doubt of the authority of yy to make- 

appropria‘ions for leading objects in that of public 
works comprising what are urua'ly called works of inter- 
nalimprovewent. This authority (suppose to be derived 
chiefly from the power of nee commerce with for- 
eign nations, und among the States, and tbe power of lay- 
ing and col imposts. Where commerce is to be car- 
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onlyhave light-houses,buoys and beacons been 

ond floating lights maintained, but harbors have been clear- 

ed and —— ers constructed, and even break-waters 

for the _ F pping, and sea-walls to protect harbers 

from being filled up and rendered useless, by the ogien of 
ve been erccied at very greatexpense. And 

conscruetion ofthe Constitution appears the more re 

from the consideration, that if these works, of such evident 
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eouthern port for want of sufficient de of water, it is 
very likely to be a northern sbip; and if a steamboat be 
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nel not ye Bo property ci d of obstructioas, it 
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THE LATE HENRY HALLAM. 


Not the Historian—we pray you to observe, 0 startled reader : it is to 
the memory of his lately deceased son, whose death was recorded in our 
columns last week, that the following genial and discerning tribute is 
paid, by one who appears to have known him well, and watched his 
promise, and his progress. We find it in this week’s number of the 
Literary World, to which journal we are often under obligation, for 
items on its own legitimate topics, and which we observe is just enter- 
ing upon its eighth volume of usefulness, entertainment, and instruc- 
tion. 


Seventeen years ago the eldest son of Henry Hallam, the historian, 
died in Germany, just at the outset of a life of great promise. Now, 
the only surviving brother has died in Italy. With the former, a so- 
ciety of literary men lost their most amiable and cherished member ; 
with the latter, the coming age lost a great man. 

To speak thus of the two brothers is not in accordance with the com- 
parative opinion which their peculiar circle entertained of them. The 
reason of this singularity of judgment on my part, will he explained by 


and by. 

Whee { first saw Henry Hallam he was about eighteen years old, and 
had just come up to the University (of Cambridge) from Eton. I have 
his face before me as if it were yesterday ; an exquisite combination of 
beauty and intelligence, with the finest eyes I ever beheld in man—ex- 
cept perhaps Daniel Webster’s. Afterwards his features changed some- 
what as he grew older, and — in humour and depth of expression 
what they lost in physical beauty. 

He was a sufficien ly accurate and very elegant scholar; and follow- 
ed the thorough, but rigidly limited course of Cambridge studies just 
so far as he thought they did not interfere with the general improve- 
ment of his faculties. Moderation in seeking University honours is 
about as common as moderation in seeking political honours, or in 

mbling. When a man takes a secondary place, it is usually because 
fe cannot get a better. Hallam, with a chance of being the first 
classic of his year, was contented to stand among the first eight or nine 
on the Tripos, rather than give himself up exclusively to Greek and 
Latin. As it was, he took the second Chancellor’s Medal, to the sur- 
prise of the majerity, who, without fully appreciating his natural 
abiiity, knew how far he was, comparatively speaking, from a hard 
student. 

General literature and the modern languages occupied no inconsid- 
erable share of his attention; but the greater part of his spare time 
was devoted to historical and political subjects; and he founded a de- 
bating society for the exclusive discussion of such questions. He was 
the neatest extempore speaker I ever heard; his unprepared remarks, 
were more precisely and elegantly worded than most men’s elaborately 
written compositions. He had, too, a foresight and power of anticipa- 
tion uncommon in such a youth, which enabled him to leave no salient 
points of attack, and made his arguments very difficult to answer. He 
was always most liberal in his concessions to the other side, and never 
committed the fault of claiming too much or proving too much. His 
wae not a passionate oratory that carried its hearers away in a whirl- 
wind, buts winning voice that stole away their hearts, the ars ce/are 
artem, the perfection of persuasiveness. It was all Palmerston’s dex- 
terity of justification without any of his arrogrance and temper; all 
Calhoun’s logic without any of his sophistry. 

He was singularly modest about showing anything that he had writ- 
ten ; and as the public reading of compositions not only forms no part 
of English University or College Exercises, but is not practised in the 

y debating societies, I never had the opportunity of seeing any- 
thing that came from hig pen—nor, I believe, had any one except the 
mem of ‘‘the Apostles,” asociety of thirteen, which formed a sort 
of nursery to the Sterling Club. 

_T was as shy of Hallam’s seeing my letters as he was of my seein 
his essays; and with much better reason. On leaving England I made 
no attempt to establish a correspondence with him, but a common friend 
kept me informed of his movements. He had given up the idea of sit- 
ting for a Trinity Fellowship, was reading for the Bar; and his health, 
which had not been good at the University, was improving. All this 
was capital news. Last JuneI met him in London, and he looked so 
well that all anxiety on the last account was dismissed from my mind. 
Last week I heard that he had died at Sienna. 

Were I to describe the effect that this news had upon me, I should be H 
suepected of simulating emotions that I really never felt, and making a ' 
more than Gallic exhibition of sham sentiment. No one would believe 
that the death of a man with whom I had never been very intimate, 
and whom I had seen but twice during the last four years, could so move 
me. Besides, there are so many who have a better right to lament 
him that any expression of my own grief seems almost an impertinence. 
Think of a father outliving two such sons—a sister losing her only 
brother, and such a brother! 

During a friend’s lifetime we regard with admiration his intellectual 
Fre soma after his death we turn for consolation to his moral excel- 
lences. enry Hallam was man of stainless and umblemished life. 
Everything vicious and degraded was repelled by his pure mind, like 
the dirt that fell from the white garment of Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Nor 
was he so short-sighted as to rest there, and consider his morality a 
substitute for religion. On that most important of all subjects he felt 
deeply, and was not ashamed to let his convictions be known. I re- 


member that one of the first things he did at the University was to be- 


| mistake, and was never an ardent member of it. 


roug y an 
was nothing ascetic or Puritanic about him 
things of life. He did not undervalue the Fin> Arts. He displayedan 
exqunite taste in everything, from the criticism of a book or statue to 
the ordering a supper for half-a-dozen friends. Nor did he, like many 
rigidly moral men and women, think that his propriety of life gave 
him a license to indulge in censoriousness and detraction. He was 
above any such propensity. In his mind there was no room for any- 
thing little, low, or mean. What Tennyson said of his brother, that 

“ He bore without abuse, 
The grand old name of genileman,” 

was, in its fullest sense, applicable tohim. His charity in judging of 
others was excessive—at times overstepping the conventions of society, 
especially of English society. 

me very good, and able, and refined men disfigure themselves by 
an inane stiffness and want of geniality, as if to amuse other people 
were a derogation from their principles. Hallam had nothing of this 
fault, nor did he at all yy mee with those who ‘“mistake gravit 
for greatness, solemnity for science, and pomposity for eradition.” He 
did not disdain tomake puns and Macaronic verses, and his conversa- 
tion was always lively and entertaining. 

In theology his opinions somewhat resembled those of Maurice, and 
were of that sort which each extreme iz sure to confound with the other. 
His views were very ex ive, charitable to all denominations, and 
more liberal to the old lady of Babylon thap many of his Protestant 
friends thought altogether safe. I fancy that, like many of his set, he 
had visions of a universal church; but his practical wisdom would 
never have let him aim at the realization of so ~ Sams an ideal in pre- 
ference to idealizing the reality of his own church. 

Put the ‘* vate sacro” out of the question, it seems clear that 
Henry Hallam did not leave behind him so great —— as Ar - 
thur. The men of the Sterling Club who knew them both used to say 
that “ he seemed like a piece of his brother.”” Nevertheless, I am fully 
persuaded that, had they both lived, Henry would have been the great- 
er man of the two; for the greatest of his gifts was precisely the one 
which the men of the Sterling Club were not able to “P reciate. 

** This society,which has exercised almost imperceptibly a powerful 
influence on English literary taste and theological opinion, comprises 
many a men, excelling in very different walks of literature, 
but they all seem to have one negative quality of resemblance—a dis- 
taste for and under estimate of oratory and rhetoric. They seem to 
have an idea that there is an seseperadlo connexion between insincerity 
and public speaking,—that the orator must necessarily be sort of char- 
latan. Sesides Henry Hallam, I knew only one man of that club who 
was made fer an orator, and he seemed to have got into the society by 
Carlyle’s anathemas 
against stump oratory are not an unfair specimen of the value they gen- 
erally attached to the art of “« thinking on one’s legs.” They had es- 
sayists like Carlyle, poets like Tennyson, novelists like Thackeray—but 
no orator ; and itwas as an orator that Henry Hallam was most likely 
distinguished himself. 

Arthur Hallam and John Sterling were the two great men of the 
club which took its name from the latter. 
the public. Whatever be their positive merit, it would be useless to 
deny that, as coming from the eponymous hero of a society, which num- 
bered among its members Maurice, Carlyle, Thackeray, and Tennyson, 
they were a great disappointment to many. Hallam’s writings were 
carpe for private ciroulation, but never published; if they had been 
aid before the world, I am inclined to think that the feeling would have 
been somewhat, similar. From all I could learn of these two men, tra- 
ditionally, it appeared that the great secret of the regard which their 
fellows had for them, lay in their conversation ; and this was exactly 
what one would have expected from knowing the mental habits of ‘‘ the 
apostles,” to most of whom the conversation of intellectual and like- 
minded men, conversation which involved a literary, esthetic, and ethi- 
cal discussion, was their great amusement, and as much a daily ne- 
Semey of life, as the Continental gentleman’s theatre or opera is to 

im.’ 

Now superiority as a conversationalist makes a man the idol of his 
immediate friends and acquaintances ; but superiority as a public speak - 
er makes a man the admiration of his country, if not of the world. And, 
therefore, I think, had both the brothers lived, Henry would have been 
agreater man than Arthur. At any rate he wasa glorious fellow, 
whom it was impossible to know without admiring. I write these few 
lines more to relieve my own feelings than in any hope of their being 

C. A.B. 





an edequate oe owe of what he really was. 
November 30, 1850. 





PAPAL AGGRESSION. 


The following letter has been addressed to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county of Buckingham by Mr. Disraeli :— 


My Lord,—I have received numerous appeals from my constituents 
requesting that I would co-operate with them in addressing your Lor 1- 
ship to call a meeting of the county, in order that we may express our 
reprobation of the recent assault of the Court ef Rome on the preroga- 
tives of our Sovereign and the liberties of her subjects. 

I think it very desirable that a meeting of the county should be ealled 
for that purpose, but, as far as I can gather from what reaches me, 
great misapprehension is afloat respecting the circumstances which 
now so violently, but so justly, excite the indignation of the country. 

Men are called upon to combine to prevent foreign interference with 
the prerogatives of the Queen, and to resist jurisdiction by the Pope in 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

But | have always understood that, when the present Lord-Lieuten- 
ant arrived in his Viceroyalty, he gathered together the Romish Bishops 
of Ireland, addressed them as nobles, sought their counsel, and courted 
their favour. On the visit of Her Majesty to that kingdom the same 
prelates were presented to the Queen as if they were nobles, and pre- 
cedence was given them over the nobility and dignitaries of the na- 
tional church ; and it was only the other day, as I believe, that the 
Government offered the office of Visitor to the Queen’s Colleges to Dr. 
Cullen, the Pope’s delegate, and pseudo Archbishop of Armagh, and to 
Dr. M’Hale, the pseudo Archbishop of Tuam. What wonder, then, that 
his Holiness should deem himself at liberty to apportion England into 
dioceses, to be ruled over by his bishops! And, why, instead of sup- 
posing he was taking a step ‘‘ insoleat and insidious,” should he not have 
assumed he was-acting in strict conformity with the wishes of Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

he fact is, that the whole question has been surrendered, and deci- 
ded in favour of the Pope, by the present Government ; and the Minis- 
ters, who recognized the pseudo Archbishop of Tuam as a peer and a 
relate, cannot object to the appointment of a pseudo Archbishop of 
estminster, even though he be a Cardinal. On the contrary, the 
loftier dignity should, according to their table of precedence, rather 
invest his Eminence with a still higher patent of nobility, and permit 
him to take the wall of his Grace of Canterbury and the highest nobles 
of the land. 

The policy of the present Government is, that there shall be no dis- 

tinction between England and Ireland. I am, therefore, rather sur- 


i | prised that the Cabinet are so “indignant,” as a certain letter with 


which we have just been favoured informs us they are. 

I have made these observations in order that, if the county meets, 
the people of Buckinghamshire may understand that the question on 
which they will have to decide is of a graver, deeper, and more com- 
prehensive character than, in the heat of their laudable emotion, they 
may perhaps suppose. I have the honour to be, my Lord, 


Your faithful servant, 
Hughenden Manor, Nov. 8. B. Disr aki. 





A MATCH FoR THE MonsTER Fippie.—This behemoth of violins 
was mentioned in last week’s /bion. An English paper says that 
such a monster is not without precedent in former days. 

“If we recollect rightly pe we think the story is to be found among 
Mr. Cradock’s anecdotes), the Earl of Sandwich had parchment stretch- 
ed on a screen covering the side of a room at Hinchinbrook, in order to 
make a double-double-double drum. This grotesque monster, however, 


. was used only once ;-—for on its being struck (it is to be supposed with 


force proportionate) the sound was found so terrific that it was never 
touched again.” —- 

_ “Three and sixpence per gal. !” exclaimed Mrs. Partington, on look- 
ing over the Price Current. ‘ Why, bless me, what is the world com- 
ing to, when the gals are valued at only three and sixpence!” The old 
lady pulled off her spectacles, threw down the paper, and went into a 





brown study on the want ofa proper appreciation of the true value of 
the feminine gender. 


Curiovs APPLICATION oF GuTra PrercHa.—In more than one 





Sterling’s works are before |" 





December 7 


church in England, the Gutta Percha Com ’s tubes have been fi 

up from the t and desk to Seceoupiod ts yb tema 
and, notwithstanding ns | may sit upwards of 80 feet from the pulpit’ 
they can hear every word perfectly. 


A Home Txurvst.--An amusingcaricature of the King of Prussia has 
just been published in Paris. In his right hand he holds a paper on 
which is inscribed “ order”—in his left another on which is mscribed 
** counter-order”—whilst on his forehead is inscribed in large letters 
the word “disorder.” 











ITALIAN OPBRA—ASTOR PLACE. 
PARODI AND BETTINI 


on the same evening: 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, 
will be performed, for the second time, Donizetti's Grand Opera, in Sacis, of 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
On which occasion Signor BET TINI will appear as Eocaarvo. 
To be followed by the Second Act of Donizetti's Grand Opera of 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, 
on which occasion Sig’na PARODI will perform the character of Lucrezia Borgia. 
To conclude with a 
GRAND BALLET DIVERTISSEMENT 
See ee phy NATHALIE FITZJAMES, &ec. 
r. Kreutzer ; 
econ Te Mk” Neri Wo ROC. Mal 2 rg 
TRIPLER HALL. 
ADAME AN ’ 
ME ARAM ae Wrchag oa ese eg SCRE 


A grand selection from Handel’s MESSIAH. Also, new selections (never : 
formed here) from Meyerbeer’s PROPHETE, Dousetie MART YRS. Roseini's Mot Es 


IN EGYPT. 
KALIWODA SOLEMNEL OVERTURE. 
The great Violinist, Herr GRIEBEL; the eminent Cornet-a-Piston, Mr. BAYLEY, 


Grand Chorus—the whule under the directi . 
Tickets £0 cents to all parts of the Hall. on of Mr. BOCHSA 








THS GRAND ORATORIO OF THE CREATION 
wits BE raacontne BY EHE New York Harmonic Society, with thei: 


Fuil Chorus, at way rnacie, on Wednesday ning, Dece 
tit, _ = which occasion the services of the following eminent cetland Artiste oe 


MRS. EMMA GILLINGHAM BOSTWICK, MRS. LAURA A. JONES, 
MR. GEORGE HOLMAN, MR. STEPHEN LEACH, 
MR. ROBERT ANDREWS, : 


sustained by a large and efficient Orches'ra, composed of members of the har 

Society, under the Direction of Mr. GEORGE LODER. Pemmnrmente 
Tocommence at half-past seven o’clock—Doors o at6 o'clock. Tickets One Dx 

to be had at the Music Stores, and at tht dooran the evening ofthe Concer * 





xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 :-2 @ 109 3-4, 


TENE ALBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1850. 














The Arctic, one of Collins's mail steamers from Liverpool, has brought . 
advices to the 20th ult The English portion is not important ; for the 
anti-popery outcry, although exceedingly loud, is mere matter of fever - 
ish excitement, and to the best of our judgment appears unlikely to lead 
to any practical result. It is possible, indeed, that ander all the furious 
stirring-up, to which they are subjected, the unreflecting masses may 
commit some acts of violence upon their Roman Catholic fellow-subjecte. 
We should regret to see events take such a turn, but could scarcely 
wonder. The blame would in some measure rest on those who have 
magnified an empty assumption of Papal titles into a direct attack on 
Protestant liberties. Without farther obtruding our own opinion, which 
probably differs from that of many readers, we will but recall to mind 
the total want of real power exercised, or possibly to be exercised, by 
the new Catholic hierarchy in England. The prime minister publicly 
speaks of ‘‘superstitious mummeries”; the rabble burn the Pope in 
effigy ; the Catholics go to mass ; the Protestants stay away; a constable 
would arrest Cardinal Wiseman to-morrow if he transgressed the laws 
of the land. Verily our good friends at home are much more frightened 
than hurt. We reprint Mr. Disraeli’s letter, because his talents and 
position give an interest to what he says. He may, perhaps, succeed 
hereafter in fastening a change of inconsistency upon the Whigs. That 
would be no particular novelty. His letter, however, has not been 
productive of any marked effect; nor will he be able to convince the 
p»blic that the government does altogether wrong in straining its 
liberality on the Irish side of the Channel. It is rumoured that the 
Pope is about to parcel out Scotland also inte episcopal districts. W}!l 
the descendants of the Covenanters treat such a preceeding with openly 
expressed indignation, or with silent contempt ? 

A Bombay mail of the 17th Oct., has been received, but it brings no 

political or general news of importance. Amongst the personal items, 
we notice with regret, that Lord Falkland’s health is still seriously 
impaired. Capt. Gaussen of the 14th Light Dragoons had met with an 
accident at Lahore, and was not expected to recover. Major Kennedy 
Military Secretary to the Commander ir Chief, is appointed Consulting 
Railway Engineer to Government. The office is an arduous and 4 
lucrative one. 
From China, we learn with much regret the death, at Canton, on the 
28th of Sept., of Capt. Troubridge, commanding H. M.S. Amazon, the 
senior officer on the station. Rumours of an insurrection in the prov- 
ince of Canton are current; but so little reliance is to be placed in the 
reports furnished, that we forbear to publish them. 


The slight collision between a Prussian and an Austrian detachment, 
in Hesse Cassel, mentioned last week, has been pronounced an ‘‘ unto- 
ward event,” which means that it is not to be inconveniently remem- 
bered. The latest accounts speak with considerable confidence of the 
preservation of peace between the great rival powers of Germany ; and 
of the decided crushing of the revolutionary spirit that has prevailed 
during the three years past. Jn bringing about the latter event, the 
Cabinets of Russia, Prussia, and Austria have very cordially agreed ; 
but the points at issue are still manifold and difficult. If swords are 
really to be sheathed, the pen will be plied more vigorously than ever. 


Political peace seldom lasts longin Paris; already the satisfaction 
produced by Louis Napoleon’s message is ruffled, and muttered thunder 
is again heard. Such at least are the reports of the 18th ult. brought 
by the Arctic. One fact, not a satisfactory one, is added. The Presi- 
dent has called out 40,000 soldiers, in virtue of a vote of 1849, but one 
not hitherto acted on. Whether they are destined to manceuvre on the 
borders of the Rhine, or to swell the enormous force that holds the 
Parisian Socialists in check, is matter for pecuniary speculation at the 
Bourse, and for countless surmises amongst the journalists. 





Fire, Winp, anv WAreR.—Three peculiar disasters have occupied 
a share of public attention withina few days. The Lunatic Hospital at 
Augusta, Maine, was destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning, and it 
;s said that twenty of the hapless inmates perished in the flames. Their 
eries of “ fice’? were considered to be only a portion of their hubitual 
ravings,and attention was not paid to) them until too late. We should 
not comment on so deplorable an accideat, if we did not perceive in 
the report, that the fire was attributable to a defect in the chunney 
What a responsibility rests somewhere! What daily journal does not 
tell us of losses by fire, in consequence of over-heated flues and defec- 
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ive stove pipes? The prevailing scandalous neglect in this matter 
surely merits the attention of those who make, or of those who admin- 
ister, lawe effecting life and property. 

The second disaster, to which we refer, is the almost total destruction 
of the village of Cape Giradeau in Missouri, on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi River. A fearful tornado swept over it, beat down its churches 
and its public buildings, and left one half of its inhabitants without a 


roof over their heads. Many personal injuries were sustained, and | 


some loss of life ensued. Who é¢an doubt that this case materially dif- 
fers from the preceding one, and that the verdict would righteously 
be—‘‘ destroyed by the visitation of God.” 





have, has alluded to declarations which have been made on my part. 
(Loud cries of “Hear, hear.’”) I can only say, tlemen, that 
attachment to the religious freedom of this country which [ have hith- 
erto felt will always continue to animate my breast, and that it will be 
my duty to maintain to the utmost of my power the supremacy of our 
Sovereign (a loud and general burst of cheering), and the religious liber- 
ties of the people, from whatever quarter they may be assailed. (Re- 
newed cheering ) Let me add, however, one thing further. When 
perils much more grave, much more imminent, impended over this 
country, a wise Princess, who at that time ruled our destinies, thought 
fit to call to her aid all those, whatever might be their religious per- 
suasions, who were faithful to the throne and true to the interegts of 
their country. Such was the conduct of Elizabeth in times of as great 
danger as ever occurred to this country. Such conduct, I will venture 


The loss of the iron screw-propeller Helena Sloman, of Hamburgh, | to say, is worthy of imitation; and I believe that with religious liberty 


filled the daily papers of Thursday with a melancholy but very inter- 
esting narrative. During a succession of heavy weather, her rudder 
was unshipped, her propeller was injured, a serious leak was sprung, 
and during eight days she was unmanageable and gradually becoming a 
wreck. On Thursday of last week, the packet ship Devonshire, Capt 
Hovey, bound to this port, fell in with her, and that stout seaman and 
his able officers and crew succeeded, through a heavy sea, im saving 
nearly all her passengers and crew, 175 in number. Mr. Johnson, the 
gallant third mate of the Devonshire, whilst engaged in this humane 
but most difficult task, was, wedeeply regret to. say, lost, with three 
seamen and five steerage passengers. He deserves a passing tribute 
to his memory. 
THE WHIGS BEFORE THE ELECTORS OF LONDON. 
The 9th of November is a great day for London. Its lower classes 


are entertained by a gorgeous procession passing through its streets, 
its civic functionaries rejoice over turtle and venison,and the Ministers 
of the Crown repay the Lord Mayor's princely hospitality by tit-bits of 
eongratulatory eloquence. We have no space to day for a description 
ef the raree show with its substitution of the emblems of peace for the 
old-fashioned men in armour, nor for laying before our readers a list of 
the good things set before the guests at the Guildhall. We must, how- 
ever, edge in two or three scraps of after-dinner speechifying, which 
are particularly good of their kind. We quote the Lord Chancellor, 
the Premier, and the Lord Chief Justice. [he remarks of the first 
may _be the freshes* and most pointed ; but Lord John Russell’s exhi- 
bits an appeal and a compliment shrewdly thrown out to the Dissenters, 
® very influential body in the Blectoral lists of London—which confirm 
our impression of his never-ceasing watchfulness. As for Lord Camp- 
bell—plain Jock —we confess, that in giving a playful turn to the sub- 
ject, he took what we humbly conceive to be the wisest view of it: but 
thea his Lordship is not now a Minister dependent on popular support, 
and obliged to play up to popular impulses. His place does not depend 
on the votes of the House of Commons. The addresses, from which we 
make extracts, were made in acknowledgment of toasts. 

The Lord Chancellor, who was very warmly welcomed, rose and said— 
My Lord Mayor, I return you my very warm thanks for the kind man- 
ner in which you have introduced my name to thiscompany. No mem- 
ber of my profession, who knows the history of this city, can feel indif. 
ferent to its welfare ; the city of London has very frequently been the 
first to discover and encourage talent and merit in members of our 
profession. The first step to honour and distinction of some of the 

test men that England ever possessed, some who have been her best 
iends in time of trouble, has been taken in the city of London and 
under her patronage. (Hear, hear.) I therefore, in common with every 
member of the profession, feel the greatest satisfaction and pleasure in 
attending your festival and witnessing your prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 
But, my Lord Mayor, I have also peculiar reasons which you have ad- 
verted to. Iam not one of those who succeeded to the privilege, which 
I highly estimate, as you nave imagined, by birth; I obtained the frce- 
dom of the city of Londor by servitude. (Hear.) I honestly served 
my ozerentieonaae in the Worshipful Company of Turners (hear, hear) ; 
but the shape of the turning-lathe which I adopted was that of a quill 
(a laugh), an instrument which has produced as wonderfal transforma- 
tions as any turning-lathe that any turner ever used (hear, hear); and 
it has been thought by some that I am myself not the least striking in- 
stance of the transformation. (Hear, hear.) It is also true that in 
one of your great establishments in this city I, in common with my 
valued and learned friend the Lord Chief Baron, received my education. 
There I first imbibed those feelings of affection for the Reformation 
which became endeared to me as my understanding ripened (hear, hear), 
which I have learned to value, and continue to value (hear, hear), as 
intimately connected with civil and religious liberty—a Reformation 
which, Lam sorry to say, at this time calls more than ordinarily on 
every true- hearted Protestant to maintain and defend it (cheers) against 
the insidious withia (hear, hear) and the enemies without. (Hear, hear). 

There are some who have thought it right to depart from that sim- 
plicity of Christian worship which our divine Saviour adopted and left 
us an example of, and who have sought to approximate as near as possi- 
ble to Romish forms, one would almost think to invite that very inva- 
sion with which we have been recently visited. (Hear, hear.) You 
are called upon to watch the progress of that invasion. Protestant 
England is informed that she has now come under the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. The hymn of triumph for the admission to equality amd 
civil liberty has given place to the note of insult, triumph, and domina- 
tion, announcing that you have come under a Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
(Hear, hear.) Considering the language of the document to which I 
refer, and considering the truly Romish construction which some at- 
tempt to put upon the oath of supremacy, it would seem as if some were 
acting in anticipation of the fulfilment of an ancient prophecy, which 

resents a cardinal’s cap as equal to the Crown of the Queen of England. 

if such be anticipated, I answer them in the language of Gloster :— 

“Under our feet we’ll stamp thy Cardinal’s hat, 

“ In spite of Pope or dignities of church.” 
(Cheers.) I thank this city of London for that knowledge and that love 
of the Reformation which it inculcated in me, and which I hope to pre- 
serve ; and I return you hearty thanks for the compliment which you 
have paid me. (Hear, hear.) I hope my Lord Mayor, that as your 
mayoralty has begun in peace, so it willend. (Hear, hear.) That you 
will gain renown for your hospitality and for the manner in which you 
have shown how the arts of peace may conduce to happiness, I have no 
doubt ; but I trust we shall have to give you credit for those exertions 
which you no doubt would have made if less happy times occurred 
during your mayoralty than I hope we shall witness. (Cheers.) 

We must not separate the record of the Prime Minister’s reception, 
from the summary of his brief speech. When the Ministry was toasted, 
says the report, 

Lord J. Russell then rose. His appearance was the signal for the 
renewal of the applause with more enthusiasm than before. Ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs, and gentlemen vied with one another in 
one of approbation and delight, and it was sometime before the 
noble Lord could proceed. At length, as by common consent, the wel- 
come terminated in one loud cheer, and almost in an instant there was 
throughout the hall an entire silence, which continued as long as his 
Lordship spoke. The noble lord raised his voice, and was probably 
heard in every portion of the spacious apartment. He said,—On behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers, I have to return our most grateful thanks 
to the Lord Mayor and to his distinguished company for the honour 
that has been done us. I trust we deserve the praise which he has been 
pleased to bestow upon us—that it has been our endeavour to promote 
the best interests of the country (hear, hear): andit is a source of the 
greatest satisfaction to us that at this moment the tranquillity of the 

country and the general state of. trade betoken a state of well-being and 
comfort which we cannot but look upon with the highest gratification 
(cheers); and, gentlemen, if, as I am sorry to say, some of the powers 
of Europe seem disposed to interrupt that peace which has happily pre- 
vailed for so many years, I can only say that the best endeavours of 
Her Majesty’s Government will be applied to preserve that peace—that 
we trust that we may be successful in that endeavour—and that, at all 
events, deep and heavy will be the responsibility of those who wantonly 
incur the miseries of war. (Hear, hear.) With regard to this eoun- 
try, we can have no hesi(ation in pronouncing that we are preservin 

terms of amicable relations with all the countries of the world, an 

that we trust those relations may be maintained. (Cheers) The Lord 
Mayor, in speaking of any merits which her Majesty’s Ministers may 


| 





established in this country, persons of all religious persuasions, while 
obeying the dictates of their consciences as to the mode of worship they 
think it right to adopt, may rally round the institutions of the country, 
pay a grateful homage to the Crown for the protection they receive, 
and rejoice that they live in a land where freedom is generelly, and I 
trust I may say permanently established. 
. * . . * 

Lord Campbell’s turn came, when the Judges received their meed of 
honour. 

Lord Campbell, responding to the toast,said,—My Lord Mayor, my 
lords, ladies, and gentlemen, Her Majesty’s judges return you their 
grateful thanks for the honour you have done them in drinking their 
health, and they are extremely obliged tthe Lord Mayor for the kind 
menner in which he has proposed the toast. (Hear, hear.) Having 
said so much, it would be the most expedient course perhaps for me to 
sit down ; for I observe there is only one topic, in the present state of 
affairs to which you are disposed to listen (hear, hear), and that it 
would not become me totouch. (Hear, hear.) I have the honour to 
hold the distinguished office of Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and his Eminence the Cardinal Wiseman and his Holi- 
ness Pope Pius IX. may perhaps be tried befure me (laughter and 
cheers) ; and, if his Eminence and his Holiness should appear at my 
bar, they may depend upon an impartial trial. (‘* Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) My Lord Mayor has said that justice is equally adminis- 
tered in this country to persons in all classes and in all situations ; 
and, if the Pope should appear before me with his triple crown, he 
shall receive the same justice as if he were a humble parish priest. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 





Concress.—The Session commenced on Monday, and the Message 
of the President, which was then read, will be found at length, above. 
Though full of interest, and written in a clear, manly, sensible style, 
it calls for no comment from our pen, the allusion-to Great Britain and 
the Nicaragua question being altogether satisfactory, and warranting 
the impression that all petty squabbles and minor differences, local or 
otherwise, will be merged, sooner or later, in the broad treaty con- 
cluded in April last by the United States and Great Britain. These two 
powers have determined upon a Ship Canal, if practicable, and neither 
the irritated feelings nor the personal influence of parties, representing 
or misrepresenting them, will avail in disturbing the will of the two 

countries. The simple fact, that the British Government has aban- 
doned the late tariff of duties, and virtually made Grey Town a free 
port, is one proof that the treaty is not exactly a dead letter. 

A reduction of postage is recommended, and will probably be carried 
into effect. 


Canapa.—We are compelled to omit an interestin g letter from our 
Toronto Correspondent, dated the 26th ult, but which did not reach us 
until Sunday last. It mentions, amongst other items, the probable ap- 
pointment of Mr. Spragge to the Vice Chancellorship, and the intended 
elevation of several members of the Upper Canada Bar to the dignity of 
Queen’s Counsel, complimenting Mr. Baldwin hereon, since the list is 
not exclusively made up of the partisans of the Ministry. 

Q. Q. also states that the Court of Queen's Bench has recently vindica- 
ted its purity and respectability, by striking off its roll two offenders, 
convicted of malpractices ; and that the Corporation of Toronto has vo- 





ted £25,000 towards the construction of the Toronto and Lake Huron 
Railway. Of general politics he says not a word—tant mieur. 





Jamaica.—Letters and papers to the 14th ult. were received early 
in the week. We are truly sorry to add that the ravages of the cholera 
were unabated, and that the number of victimg is roughly estimated at 
150 to 200 per day. The want of medical assistance, and of persons 
willing and able to perform the last offices to the dead, was felt with 
terrible acuteness, and in short the state of this afflicted island is des- 
cribed as wretched in the extreme. 





Raw Heap anv Bioopy Bonrs.—Late acconnts from Porto Rico in- 
form us that the Governor and tho inhabitants were making great pre- 
parations to repel an expected invasion, on the part of Generai Lepez ! 





Mr. Clay, the U. 8. Chargé d’Affaires to the Court of Portugal, was 
one of the passengers by the .drctic Steamer, arrived on Wednesday 
evening. 

Sir Henry Bulwer, after a protracted visit to the North, returned to 
Washington on Wednesday, being engaged to attend the President’s first 
official dinner party for the season, on the following day. Sir Henry, 
we are sorry to say, met with rather a severe accident, a few days 
since; a servant at table having accidentally spilled over one of his 
hands some of the boiling contents of a hot-water plate. The inconve- 
nience will, we trust, be only temporary. 








ST. ANDREW’S DAY IN NEW YORK. 


The St. Andrew’s Society of this city held its annual festive gather- 
ing on Saturday last, the 30th ult., and joyously commemorated the 
national féte-day of Scotland by a dinner at the Irving House. We 
have not space enough to detail the emblematic decorations of the ban- 
quetting room or the table, which were superb, nor to copy out the ela- 
borate bill of fare provided for the occasion. The attendance of guests 
was numerous, requiring three tables for their accommodation. At the 
centre one,the many-years President of the Society, Mr. Richard Irvin, 
officiated as chairman, supported,as usual, by the representatives of the 
St.George’s, the German, the New England and the St. Nicolas Societies, 
who were respectively Dr. J. ©. Beales, and Messrs. R. Rodewald, 
Simeon Draper, and J. Depeyster Ogden. The principal guest was Sir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, Her Britannic Majesty's Minister to the United 
States; and we noticed also Mr. R. Bunch, H. B. M. Acting Consul at 
this port, Mr. Lytton, a son of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton the author, 
and attached to the Legation at Washington, Mr. Currie, a son of Mr. 
Raikes Currie, M. P. for Northampton, Mr. Fenton, Sir H. Bulwer,s 
Secretary, and Mr. Edward Baring, a nephew of the late Lord Ashbur- 
ton, and a scion of the great mercantile firm of Baring, Brothers, & Co 
The accustomed toasts were given and received with the accustomed good 
feeling and effect. They were:—1 The day and a’ wha honour it—2 
The land o’ cakes.—3 The land we live in.—4 The Queen.—5 The 
President of the United States, —6 The immortal memories of Wallace 
and Bruce. But before we pass on, we must notice that after the second 
toast on the above list had been ‘‘drunk with all the honours,” the fol- 
lowing very spirited song, composed expressly for the occasion by Mrs. 
Mary Balmanno, was excellently sung by Mr. Clirehugh. We have 
many distant readers, who will be glad to see it at length. Being set 
to the familiar air, «‘The Campbelis are coming,” a large number of 





volunteer Voices gave it point and effect : 


—— oe eed 


The clans of the Highlands are up and awa’, 

Id, Clanronald, Macgrezur. Macraw; 

tartans are streaming, the war pipes are screaming, 

The claymores are gleaming, hnrra, hurra ; 
St. Andrew for Scotland, the bonnie and braw, 
The kilt and the plaidie, the bonnet an’ a’ ; 
Brave sons of che heather, strike well and together 
For auld Scottish honour and glory and a’. 


There's Gordon the gallant, brave Campbell and Mar, 
The Douglas, the Maxwell, Lochie! an Dunbar, 
From casue and shealing, the pibrochs are pealing, 
Aud proudly revealing the standards of war 

On, on, o'er the hills where the bold eagle flies, 

O’er muirs where the stag and the piarmigan rise, 
Scott, Farquhar and Menzies—the stately Mackenzies, 
Wi’ pipes and broad banners unfurled to the skies. 


Macpherson, Macdonald, Macleod and Dunmore, 
Greme, Athol and Airly, Mackay and Kintore ; 
Wi’ weapons bright glancing, and p!umes gayly dancing, 
Each clan with its pipers prond marching before. 
Bold Frazers, Maciarlanes, and Grants of the Spey, 
All gallandy marcbing in warlike array ; 
’ Through wild torrent plashing,—thro’ deep ravine dashing. 
Illumed by the beacons, bright blazing away. 


Joy! joy to the hour, when returning once more, 

The march of the clages hall resound from the shore, 

Their triumph is swelling in ha’ and low dwelling, 

Where groups of gay dancers spring light on the floor, 

ap on vh oon ine, —— apo winds blow, 
gracefully ing, so bri, ey glow 

Drink a’ wi’ full canola. the men Highland lassie, 

There's none like to her, on the earth here below. 


After the band of musicians bad played “ Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” as appropriate to the sixth of the toasts above mentioned, the 
President, Mr. Irvin, in brief, but very complimentary terms, proposed 
as the seventh on his lis , the health of Sir Henry Bulwer, and the 
other representatives of the Britisu Government in the United States. 
It was received with tremendous applause, followed by “* Rule Britania” 
from the band, and most felicitiously acknowledged by Sir Henry, in a 
speech of which we fiind the following record in the columne of the 
Courier and Enquirer. 


Sir H. Bulwer said that after returning thanks to the President wno 
had proposed, and the company who had so kindly welcomed, the toast 
which had just been given, his first duty was to pay a just compliment 
to the noble purpose which inspired the Institution of which they we 
then celebrating the anniversary. It convinced him that if Scottish 
charity began at home, it did not end there; [Cheers,] or, perhaps; it 
convinced him more clearly, that wherever the Scotchman wont, be 
carried his home withhim. [Hear, hear.]} 

Yes ; that was a fact, and if he had doubted it for an instant, the ban- 
ners which confronted him,—the Patron Saint, under whose auspices 
the present company had assembled, and above all, the eloquent and 
patriotic s h of his friend on the left [Mr. Irvin, the President of 
the Society] were sufficient to show that most of those whom he now saw 
collected around him, were at that very moment, in imagination at least, 
in ‘* bonnie Scotland.” [Applause. } 

Ay, gentlemen, [continued Sir H. Bulwer,} 

“ Your heart’s in the Highlands, your heart is not here, 

“ Your heart's in the Highlands, a’chasing the deer. 

“ A ’chasing the deer and following the roe, 

“Your heart's in the Highlands wherever you go.” 
—([Applause. ]. 

But there is one thing which a Scotchman prizes even more than his 
country. What wasthat? Hisindependence. But that spirit of in- 
dependence which the national poet of Seotland has described so mag- 
nificently as 





“ Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye,” 


had, in these very unpoetical days of gold and California, a very vulgar 
appetite, a very mercantile digestion—it required to be fed from the 
pocket. [Laughter.] As the empty sack found it difficult to stand up- 
right, so the needy man found it difficult to be independent; and hence 
it was that on every sea and on every shore were found the hardy and 
adventurous sons of Caledonia, each struggling for his own indepen- 
dence, with the same undying courage and indomitable perseverance, 
that his ancestors of old displayed in common when fighting —under that 
Bruce and Wallace whose glories had just been honoured—for the in- 





dependence of their native mountains. [Great applause]. Nor were 
the products of Scotland untransplantable. On the contrary, two of 
them might be said to adapt themselves to the two characteristic con- 
ditions of the earth with remarkable peculiarity. Wherever the soil 
was barren, there wguld grow the Scotch fir—wherever the soi] was 
fertile, there would be sure to thrive the Scotch man. [Applause and 
laughter]. There seemed, indeed, between his [the Scotcuman’s] na- 
ture and that of prosperity a sort of mesmeric affinity. (Laughter. } 
Often in travelling over the old Continent of Europe, said Sir Henry 
Bulwer, (he dared say that the same thing would occur on this side of 
the Atlantic] he had been struck by the aspect of some town more 
flourishing and busy than any in its vicinity ; and on its outskirts he 
had remarked, on gentle eminences, some two or three very fine houses, 
with very fine gardens, conservatories, hot houses, and those signs which 
betoken the happy union of wealth and comfort, and he had asked— 
** Pray, whose house is that ?” ‘0, that house,” was the reply, * is 
Mr. John Anderson’s, a Scotch gentleman, the proprietor of the great 
ironfoundry.” ‘* And whose is that other fine house?” ‘* Q, thas is 
Mr. Donald Maclean’s, another Scotch gentleman, who has the great 
cotton mill down the town there.” [Great applause and laughter.] He 
had never received these answers without being strongly impressed With 
the idea, that the spot which Messrs. John Anderson and Donald Mac- 
lean had fixed upon for their residences, was under the especial protec- 
tion of Providence, [Laughter] and ifany one were to ask him then 
what he thought of the condition and prospects of New York, he should 
deem the question pretty satisfactorily answered, by the observation 
that it contained two hundred members of the Society of St. Andrew's. 
[Cheers and laughter.}] Ofthose members, some owed allegiance to the 
Quecn and obedience to the laws and constitution of Great Britain : 
others had their fates indissoluhbly connected with the fortunes of the 
reat Republic of the United States ; butall were children of St. An- 

rew, and to say the least, nephews of St. George. i 

All were birds of the same feather, though they might roost on dii- 
ferent trees—members of the same family, though they might be adopted 
by differentlands. [Applause.] Even their national history in- 
dividualized by the same names. Who was the first martyr to religious 
liberty in Scotland? One Patrick Hamilton, {if he did not mistake, 
who was burned in front of the College of St Salvador, in Edinburgh 
by an archbishop of St. Andrews. (Laughter asd applause] Wao 
was the foremost and the wisest, because the most moderate, of the early 
champions of civil liberty in America? Alexander Hamilton, whe 
perished under the cliffs of Wehawken, also a victim to a barbarous 
custom, and to the courage with which he vindicated his opinions. 
(Great applause.] Nor was this all. Passing from the Royal House 
of Hamilton to the princely family of Buccieugh, might he not say, in 
these later and more recent times, that if Waverly and Guy Mannering 
had made the name of Scott immortal on one side of the Atlantic, 
+ Gordo and Cherubusco had equally immortalized it on the 
other. 

If the novelist bad given the garb of truth to fiction, had not the 
warrior given to truth the air of romance? Englishmen, Scotchmen 
and Americans could hardly, as he thought, be proud of themselves 
without being proud of each other. He could not understand those 
who, to gratify a paltry vanity, to pamper the appetite to a noisy am- 
bition, were at times willing to create discord, and jealousy, and hos- 
tility between nations which were bound by every parental, filial and 
fraternal sentiment to dwell on terms of harmony and unity togeter. 
(Cheers.] How different was the example of which he might be re. 
minded by the gentleman near him [Mr. Draper, President of the New 
England Society ] Every one there present knew the melancholy fate 
of one of his most gallant countrymen, too bold in the pursuit of sci- 
ence. His friends, his countrymen, deplored his loss; all save am af- 
fectionate and ever hope-confiding wife, despaired of his return. Who 
in that hour of need came to his rescue? If any one ever doubted the 
feelings which ought to animate and did animate John Bull and Bro- 
ther Jonathan, he felt that he had merely to pronounce the names of 
Grinnell and Franklin. [Prolonged cheeing. } 

Gentlemen : [Sir Henry continued], I know that I need not remind 
you of the most glorious feat of arms the British troops ever performed 
on the American Continent; because amongst the most daring and 
dashing in that famous fight were the Master of Lovat’s kilted Aigh- 





' landers 


[Applause. ] 








ut 1 to your recollection, that on those lofty rocks, where 
an Chivelt> of Frauce and Britain on that da met, may now be seen & 
monument, which, looking down on the mighty river that bears the 
bold mariner to the vast Atlantic, commemorates, in one common 
epitaph, the death and glory of Wolfe and Montcalm. Often when 
envying the man who erected this monument his noble thoughts, I had 
deemed there was an idea nobler still; that of uniting in some great 
and common cause, the fame and name of those two rival States, which 
have so long contended for European supremacy, and which still, in 
spite of all the blood and treasure prodigally lavished in their conflicts, 
stand side by side, co-equal in power and renown. Bat, if this be the 
sentiment which, as on Dagisbenn, [ sincerely, bea a and cordially 
entertain towards France, can I, as an Englishman, feel it less warmly, 
less sincerely, less cordially, towards the United States of America? 
[Cheers.] I will not speak of the obligations of interest or the ties of 
blood, because between England and the United States there is a cause 
such as I have just described, which ought to bind, which must bind 
them indissolubly together—a cause more noble than the obligations of 
interest, more pie than the ties of blood—the cause of a common 
creed, a common language, a common literature, a common religion.— 
[Tremendous cheering.] Often has my heart swelled at the eloquence 
of that great orator and statesman—the pride and ornament of Massa- 
chusetts,—when, in language toc magnificent for me to attempt to imi- 
tate or repeat it, he describes the might and majesty of the British 
Empire, by saying that there is no quarter of the globe in which, at 
some hour of the day, the roll of the British drum may not be heard. 
But, gentlemen, sensible as [ am to the natural pride which this allu- 
sion inspires, I deem that there is a glory greater than that which can 
be painted by any allusion to military array or Se power :—The 
glory of a moral conqzest, which must be shared by Britons and Ameri- 
cans, whenever—and the day is not far distant—the works of Prescott 
and Macaulay, of Bancroft and Hallam, of Ticknor and Ford, of James 
and Cooper, of Irving and Dickens, of William Bryant and, may I ven- 
ture to say, of Edward Bulwer, are read and loved throughout every 
corner of this immense continent; when, in the deepest recesses of 
those dark forests, into which the light of day cannot at this instant 
etrate, amidst which the voice of the singing bird cannot this instant 
raised—there shall be heard, amidst goy villages and populous towns 
—the smiling child lisping forth his infant prayer, and the venerable 
Tore pronouncing his funeral blessing, in our common Sixon tongue. 
Great cheering.] Am! not right in saying, then, that we have a cause 
common which no other two people can have toge 
concentrates itself in the task of breathin 
and civilization through the world, with 
same words? ([Uontinued cheering. } 
Gentlemen, you gave my health, as the representative of Great Bri- 
tain, in this country. I have, therefore, thought it worth while to tell 
thesentimentsI brought here. [Hear, hear, and cheers.] Lama 
iplomatist—but a diplomatist of that school. which would wish to see 
inscribed high over door of the Foreign Office, in Downing street, 
that golden maxim which is the foundation of England's commercial 
tness—‘* Honesty is the best policy.” —I am a diplomatist—but one 
who would wish to banish from his profession the sly whisper, and pal- 
pr Sarg ign and trust to open speech, and public opinion. Your Pre- 
ident has very justly expressed a desire that the best relations should 
gubsist between Her Majesty’s Representative in this country and the 
official authorities of the United States. Gentlemen, I oannot speak too 
hiy of the relations which I have hitherto had with all such autho- 
rities. [Cheers.] With the late Secretary of State I transacted some 
important affairs. I highly respect his ability. I highly value his 
friendship. [Hear.] And if there is any Statesman in the whole world, 
im whose opinion | should wish to stand well, it is the Statesman who 
at this time presides over President Fillmore’s Cabinet. [Cheers.]— 
Where is there a wiser, a more honest or a more eloquent one? [Im- 
_mense Applause.] But, gentlemen, I will frankly tell you, I think it 
t to he the ambition of a British Envoy to the United States not 
ly 10 convince the Head of the State Department of his dy te inten- 
tions, but also to convince the heart and understanding of the American 
ple. [Applause.] These are my opinions—do you share them ?— 
Fioad cries of “ Yes.”] Well then let me make all of you, kith, kin 
and clan, members of my legation; let me attach all of you to my mis- 
sion—[Loud applause and laughter]—Let me induce you, Americans, 
to tell the American who abuses, and you, Britons, to tell the English- 
man or Scotchman who does injustice to America, that after all, he is 
but “a dirty bird that fouls his own nest.”’—[Laughter and great ap- 
ause.} Let the latter teach the parents that their just pride should 
in the prosperity of their children ; let the former teach the children 
that they will never perform any work worthy of posterity, if they do 
not honor and respect their ancestors.—[{Hear and cheers.]—Let all 
y that if any contest is, for the future, to finda place in our annals, 
tshall be no other than that of which yonder work of art—[pointing 
to a beautiful model of a steam vessel in sugar before him,} appropri- 
ately reminds me; the contest of the two C’s over the great sea—of 
Messrs Collins and Cunard over the Atlantic—[Laughter and tremen- 
dous applause]—a contest which has for its friendly object, to bring 
the thoughts and feelings of one of the great divisions of the world, 
within the shortest possible space of time, into communication with 
those of the other—[Loud and continued cheering. } 


The piper then struck up the “ Reel of Tulloch,” and followed i; 
with “ Over the hills and far away.” The “ Parish Schools in Scot- 
land,” the “‘City of New York,” “Ramsay, Burns and Scott,” and 
“Our Sister Societies, and their worthy representatives, our welcome 
guests,” were the toasts next given from the chair. The last was seve- 
rally acknowledged by the gentlemen whose names we have recorded 
above; but we regret that our limits do not permit us to give their kindly 
and complimentary remarks : still less are we willing to dwell at length 
ema littleincident which now occurred, and which for a time interrupted 
the harmony of the evening’s proceedings. Mr. Draperthe representative 
of the New England Society, and who spoke last to the last-mentioned 
toast, introduced to the company, by the President's permission, Colo- 
ael Schouler, of Boston, who is the President of the Scottish Charitable 
Society of that city, although a citizen of the United States and a mem- 
ber of Congress. Col. Schouler rose to respond to the compliment paid 
him, and made some interesting remarks on the Institution over which 
he presides, and which dates its foundation very nearly two centuries 
ago. Passing on to some more general remarks on the characteristics of 
the Scotchmen and the New Englanders, the Colonel was abruptly in- 
terrupted by the President’s hammer, and an intimation that the hours 
Were wearing away, and the remaining regular toasts must be disposed 
of. The company loudly expressed their dissatisfaction, Colonel Schou- 
ler left the room, and the two remaining toasts from the chair were given 
amidst much confusion. At this period Sir Henry Bulwer very happily 
interposed, and with much tact and neatness asked permission to bring 
his diplomatic functions into use, and adroitly negotiated a peace be- 
tween the Old Country and the New. The meeting very cordially 
cheered the good feeling which prompted the interference,and the good 

taste with which it was offered. Colonel Schouler resumed his place, 
briefly concluded his previous remarks, and offered an appropriate 
sentiment, at the invitation of the President, amidst great applause. 

We have already stated our inability to devote much space ‘o the de- 
tailed particulars of the festive board; and we beg our many good Scot- 
tish friends and readers to bear in mind, that if we bring Sir Henry 
Bulwer once more on our report, it is because he is their representa- 
tive, as well as ours. Many—most of the chief cities of the British 
Provinces and of this Republic have their own St. Andrew's Societies, 
and we doubt not that their local journals do justice to the zeal and 
spirit with which the Scotchmen, all the world over, keep up good fel- 
lowship on St. Andrew's day. We therefore add, that Col. Graham 
having coupled Sir Henry’s name with that of Daniel Webster in a 
toast to them jointly, as ‘‘diplomatists who dare to be honest at all 
times,” Sir Henry, in a brief reply, then spoke in flattering terms of 
the American diplomatists with whom he had come, officially, and 
privately, into contact. His tribute to them is thus summed up in the 

able report of the V. V. Express. 
He had already returned thanks at such length for himself and his 


associates, at an earlier part of the evening, that he should not think 
of doing it again. As to Mr. Webster the only remark he would make 


ther ; a cause whieh 
the Spirit of Christianity 
e same accent and in the 












in connection with him at present, would be to recall an old * 
** who ever thought of Hercules?” He could think of nothing 
that would add to the of Mr. Webster, but he begged leave to pro- 
pose a toast to those American Diplomatists with whose acquaintance 
and friendship he had been honoured. First and foremost of all these 
was Mr. Lawrence, a Diplomatist after his own heart. Next came Mr. 
Bancroft, whom he woul ae that he was not working for history, 
did he not know he was writing it. Next he would propose Mr King, 
of Alabama,—he regretted that this gentleman had ceased to be a Di- 
plomatist, though he could hardly hold a more distinguished position 
than the one he did, as President of the American Senate. Fourthly, 
and lastly, Mr Bulwer would toast General Cass, a gentleman, he said, 
of great knowledge—though he differed from him in some respects—a 
man who could an honest enemy, or an excellent friend. The 
speaker would not intrude any further upon the time of the meeting, 
and sat down amid much applause. 


The festivities were prolonged to a late hour. At eleven o'clock the 
British Minister and his party left the table, greeted with round upon 
round of cheers. Half an hour afterwards, the Chairman vacated his 
seat, and was succeeded in it by Col. W. H. Maxwell, whose name is 
synonymous with pleasant and genial conviviality. ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne” sung in chorus by the company, with joined hands, brought the 
meeting to a close at midnight. We should not omit to say that the 
singing of Messrs. Clirehugh, McCroskie, Eadie, and Brough contribu- 
ted much to the enjoyment of a)l present. 

We are glad to hear that the financial and other prospects of the So- 
ciety are excellent, and that it never was in sounder condition. The 
following is a list of its officers, elected on the 14th ult. 

Richard Irvin, President.—John J. Palmer, and Adam Norrie, Vice 
Presidents—W. H. Maxwell, Alexander McKenzie, J. F. Mackie, W. 
Whitewright, Jr., Samuel Cochran, William Brand, Managers—Robert 


Hyslop, Treasurer—John Campbell, Secretary—Rev. Dr. McLeod, and 
Rev. John Lillie, Chaplains. 


NEW ALBION PLATE FOR 1851. 

We beg to inform our friends and subscribers, that we have not been 
unmindful, during the year now almost expired, of their customary 
annual plate. The new one intended for their acceptance will be in 
the printer’s hands ina few days The subject which we have chosen is 
Sr. Pauy’s CATHEDRAL, Lonpon, the great work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, and one of the finest buildings in the world. It has been en- 
graved for us by Mr Charles Burt of this city, whose print of ‘‘Slen- 
der, Anne Page, and Justice Shallow,” done for the Art-Union, has 
attracted so much notice. Our own is of large size, and is entirely ex- 
ecuted in line. A description of it will appear in our first number for 
next year. 





ey 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpvon, 15 November, 1850. 

The two anager we since my last have been ‘* Lord John’s let- 
ter to the Bishop of Durham” and the disturbed state and warlike at- 
titude of Germany.—The famous letter has made the minister immensely 
popular with the majority of people in this Island, but it has given 
great offence in the ‘sister Island,” and many moderate and reflecting 
persons here regret the use of such a strong and offensive word as 
**mummeries” when speaking of areligion professed by at least seven 
millions out of our twenty-eight. The fact is, the epistle was written 
under an impulse, and is consequently not expressed with the caution, 
generally so decided a characteristic of the Premier’s productions. It 
is enthusiastic, and therefore a little échauffée. The Tories are de- 
lighted, and talk of and toast ‘‘ Protestant Ascendency all over the 
world,” with revived fervour. At the usual dinner given at the ‘‘Mer- 
chant Taylor’s” Hall on Saturday last, Lord John’s health was drunk 
with the utmost enthusiasm and ‘ three times three,” an eveut which I 
believe never happened before. So at the ‘‘Goldsmith’s Company,” 
and elsewhere. It is to be hoped that the event so much commented on 
will at least have the effect of keeping up the Royal supremacy in mat - 
ters ecclesiastical, in spite of Bishop Philpotts and his party who, 
strangely enough, join with the most violent of the Dissenters in urging 
that the Queen should no longer be the head of the Church. There has 
been less — ** effusion” on the subject of the ‘‘ Pope’s Bull” than 
might have been expected; but in some of the suburban vestry meet- 
ings there has been considerable acrimony, and in one case rather a 
smart scuffle, in which the ministers of religion proved that they ceuld 

act as impromptu policemen, thereby showing that 
There's but the twinkling of a star 
Between the man of peace and war. 

Attention is being more and more called to the development of the 
wealth of our magnificent possessions in the East—not for the produc- 
tion of cotton only, which it is pretty well proved can be best had 
from your Western continent, but for encouraging and bringing to mar- 
ket the numerous and various riches of the interior of Hindostan. It 
is astonishing how little our people at home know about India. We 
often laugh at the native for his mysterious idea of “John Company’ 
whom his Oriental imagination represents as a nondescript old woman, 
living a long way off in the midst of fogs and sterms ; but we, that is 
the mass of the British, really know very little more of the hundred 
millions of inhabitants, governed through the East India House here 
in Leadenhall street. However, we are now, through the introduction 
of steam navigation, only thirty-six days from our Hindostanee breth- 
ren, instead of six months as we used to be, and the effect of this greater 
proximity will be felt when the charter of the East India Company is 
renewed in 1854. 

Some of the recent ratiocinations of the publie speakers on the sub- 
ject of national education have forcibly reminded me of the old saying, 
that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but onestep. It would 
be amusing, were it not serious, to see a worthy and zealous but incom- 
petent individual plunge into the deepest depths of ethics, nor hesitate 
to attack the heights of metaphysics. The definition given by the late 
inimitable Matthews in one of his ‘‘ At Homes” rises to the memory, 
and irresistibly creates a smile—‘‘ When a man tulks about things he 
does not understand to another man who does not understand him—that’s 
metaphysics.” The matter of the cause is good enough to vindicate 
itself; but as for many of its advocates, we cannot say that they gain 
proselytes by their reasoning, and still less by their eloquence in preach. 


ing. 

The present continental troubles and the threatening warlike prepa- 
rations are by certain philosophers, and perhaps not without reason, 
attributed to the wrongheadedness of some and the imbecility of others 
of those who rule the destinies of the convulsed nations. I[t has long 
been a prevalent opinion among pathologists, that mental diseases and 
scrofula are particularly liable to spring up in families, as the result 
of frequent intermarriages ; and no less a man than Lawrence foretold, 
in his natural history of man, that unless the laws of marriage among 
crowned heads should be soon abolished, all the monarchs in Europe 
would, at no distant period, become altogether hopelessly crazy. 

Last year we had a great outcry in consequence of the discovery of 
serious frauds in the coffee trade ; and just now the city has been excited 
by the exposure of a most clever fraud in the isinglass manufacture, 
which the eye could not have detected ; and the revelation is owing to 
the treason of some of the parties concerned. Ita rs that in the 
manufacture of isinglass the material is flattened by steam engines, 
until it resembles thin parchment. A portion of gelatine, which is 
nothing better than glue, is worked up in the same manner; and by 
placing one sheet of the deleterious matter between two of the original, 
and passing the whole through powerful rollers, they are united in one 
compound mass. lass being worth eighteen shillings, and gelatine 
only fifteen pence a pound, the device pays well. The ingenious manu- 
facturers must, however, now turn their attention to some other way 
of raising the wind. : ' 

The American Minister, Mr. Lawrence, is ‘‘ winning golden opinions 
from all sorts of men,” in consequence of his recent speeches at the 
Mansion House and elsewhere on the Protestant side of the question, 
respecting the ‘‘ Pope’s Bull.” The Standard in its gratitude not only 
puts him first among the speakers, but intimates that we may yet have 
occasion to claim the ‘‘ filial” assistance of America in resisting a con- 
tinental Roman Catholic coalition against the principles of the ‘glorious 
reformation.” But ‘“‘ methinks the lady doth protest too much”-—there 
is surely no occasion for all this outscreaming. ‘Fear doth make our 
imagination conceive what it list, invites the devil to come to us (as 
A Bpe doth avouch,) and tyrannizeth over our phantasies more than 
all other affections, especially in the dark.” 

With rd to recent events on the continent, all opinions are against 
the King of Prussia, who appears to have brought on himself universal 
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to retrace his steps, to stop the course 





He has been 


blame 
of events, and to trim the balance between conflictin principles. But 


as Napoleon observed ‘* Revolutions do not turn back,” and affairs in 
Germany have taken a turn which infallibly will lead sooner or later to 
more democratic institutions Meanwhile, things seem likely to be 
hushed up for the present, and these enormous armies, which have 
been marching up and down as on a parade | omg will probably have 
no more earnest work to my tae yet. Butthe ‘ peoples” will have to 
pay the expence of all this display of force, and moving of masses of 
armed men and heavy cannon. Private letters from Germany all ex- 
press a deep feeling of disgust at what has been taking place, and one 
of the most alarming considerations to those who venture to look for- 
ward a little is, that the middle classes, and the educated of those who 
_ called in Europe the “ lower classes,” repudiate what 7 been 
one. AM. 


fAusic. 


THE [rattan OrERA—AsToR PLace,—Donizetti's Opera *‘ Gemma di Vergy” 
was produced at Astor Place on Saturday evening. This Opera has not been 
given for several years in New York. It was, we believe, first brought out at 
the little theatre in Chambers street, which Palmo built for the accommodation of 
our Opera visitors. That little box of a place was then sufficiently large to ac- 
cummodate the lovers of Opera music. Butthe Astor Place Opera House left 
that tenantless, and now this, comparatively spacious, building is said to be too 
small to rémunerate the manager, and a still more extensive theatre is in coutem- 
plation. 

“Gemma di Vergy” was not a favourite when first produced, and ig not likely 
to become popular now. There is much good music in it, some beautiful, and the 
instrumentation is unusually rich and varied; butthe subject of the Opera is 
somewhat revolting, being a combination of perjured vows, assassinations, and 
suicides. Tac hearers sup so full of horrors that the mind sickens, and even the 
charms of music lose their wouted power. The authors of Italian libretti seem 
to think that there is nothing interesting in life but infidelity and murder. If we 
could have more nature and less bombast in our operatic plots, the pleasure derived 
from music would be increased a hundred fold, 

The splendid singing and acting of Parodi as Gemma formed the only point of 
interest in the piece. She was great throughout the opera, but in the second act, 
she made a grander effort than she has yet produced in any of the parts she has 
played. Her husband has repudiated and divorced her, the new wife is brought 
to Vergy’shome. Gemma surprises her alone, andis on the point of killing her, 
when she is interrupted. [n this scence Parodi was literally sublime. So trium 
phant and truthful was her delineation, that an audible shudder ran through the 
house, in which we must confess to having shared. She sustained this difficult and 
fatiguing character with spirit and power, and was rewarded with repeated calls 
and the most enthusiastic applause. Lorini sang well, and is gaining in his acting 
something of Parodi’s inspiration. Novelli sang with more force and finish than 
we are inthe habit of expecting from him. We never heard his voice so fnll and 
beautiful. Avignone made his first appearance this season, in the character of 
Vergy. He is a good actor, and his voice is rich and sympathetic. There is bat 
one reason why he does not sing admirably and that is that he sings in a perpetual 
shake ; he trembles all over as though in bodily fear, or ina fit of violent ague!— 
W hat he means by this monstrous vocal absurdity, it is impossible to imagine. But 
we assure him that the habit is not only ridiculous, but it is disgusting to all who 
have to bear its infliction He must alter this, if he hopes to be tolerated by our 





musical community. 

* La Somnambula” was given on Tuesday evening, and Bertucca is said to have 
made acharming Amina. Signor Bettini, the new tenor engaged by Marti to 
divide the honours with Salvi, appeared here on Thursday evening, Maretzek 
having secured him for a few nights. He appeared in the character of Edgardo, 
in Lucia di Lammermoor,” but he was suffering so severely from hoarsness and 
inflammation of the throat, that after the first act,the manager requested the indul- 
gence of the public, and stated that the money would be returned or tickets given 
for Saturday evening- Bettini is a noble looking man, and so far as we can fairly 
judge, has a fine and remarkably sympathetic voice. He will appear to-night, in the 
same part, 

Mapame Anna Bishor’s SunDay ConceRTs.—These successful concerts will 
be continued, ard the programme for to-morrow evening is the most attractive yet. 
presented. Last Sunday evening, Madam Bishop was taken severely ill, and could 
not finish the concert. She had been suffering for many days, but her indomitable 
spirit sustained her until the evening when she had to succumb to physical suffer- 
ing. We are happy to state that she has completely recovered, and will delight 
her thousands of admirers at Tripler Hall to-morrow night. Mr. Bochsa has not 
this week resumed his Promenade concerts, on account of the miserable state of 
the weather; but as soon as the clear frosty weather sets in, he will doubtless re- 
commence with renewed vigour. 





Brvama. 

THE Broapway.—Miss Kimberley, known asa public and effective reader of 
Shakspeare, has been engaged during the week, essaying a first-rate round of parts 
including Juliet, Pauline, and Mrs. Haller. This was, we believe, her first ap- 
pearance, and we wish we could houestly append the customary phrase—“ very 
distinguished success.” To vault at once to the topmost place is sorare an achieve 
ment in any profession, that this young lady does but add another instance to the . 
general rule. Her elocutionary practice and power will be of great service, if she 
follow up this attempt systematically . 

Burton's THEATRE.—The chief event of the past week at this crowded temple 


| of Momus has been the revival of Holcroft’s excellent comedy of “ The Road to 


Ruin.” “The Road to Ruin” is probably the best production of its author and age, 
and bids fair to keep its place on the stage as long as people of taste delight in dra- 
matic representation, and the stage ‘‘ holds the mirror up to natare.”—Originally 
produced in 1792 at Covent Garden, with a powerful cast, its success was immedi- 
ate and lasting. How could it be otherwise, when Mundeu played Old Darn‘on, 
and Lewis Goldfinch, and Quick the original Silky, and Harry Dornton was 
one of Elliston’s favourite parts? We can conceive of no greater treat than to 
have been able to wituess such a play performed by such actors; there was a 
breadth and fullness, if we may credit history and tradition, a richness and unction 
and more than all, a complete identification of themselves with their different 
parts, in those inimitable performers. 

“The Road to Ruin” was brought out on Thursday evening, and we must give 
the manager due credit for the spirited manner in which it was put upon the stage. 
We may have seen it better in a few particulars, but as a whole it was never ex- 
celled in this country. Mr. Blake as Mr Dornton, the rich old banker and justly 
indignant father, was truly excellent, playing with great care and feeling. The 
Goldfinch of Mr, Burton was an amusing and laughable performance, for what he 
touches can scarcely be otherwise. Mr. Johnston dressed and played the part of 
Old Silky admirably. This gentleman, with more care and study will yet rank 
high in his profession. Mr. Lester’s Harry Dornion was excellent. Many of hie 
scenes were much applauded, but probably the ge of the piece was when the ruin 
of the great House of Dornton was made known to him, in the third act, and he re- 
solves to marry ‘the Widow Warren. Miss Hill, as Sophia, rose above respec- 
tability inthe plum-cake and valentine scene, in the first act; and in truth all the 
company deserve commendation. 

Onthe whole we eunsider “ The Road to, Ruin” one of the best of the late revi- 
vals at this establishment. The characters are clearly drawn and true to nature ; the 
scenes are well arranged and effective ; and what strikes us as a great merit, the 
play could not be compressed. We have frequently remarked on the paucity of 
incidents in the fifth acts ef comedies and tragedies : they often seem to have been 
written solely in accordance with established rules. In “The Roa! to Ruin” the 
action is crowded up to the last scene, where a grand denouement takes place ; as it 
should. Another merit of the play is that the characters are not too smart, they 
act and talk like men and women, and not like automatons. Authors sometimes let | 


| off, in propria personé, a thousand brilliaut and studied witticisms, beautiful, but 


out of place. Men are not always crammed full of repartee in the best society, nor 
should they be on the stage. 
Amongst the late revivals at this house, we may also mention the comedy of 
“The old Dutch Governor.” Burton is very fine in the German Dogberry. 
N1B10’s.—This gay house has been closed for two or three nights, in order that 
a novelty may be brought out on Munday, with due effect. This is wise. One 
slovenly performance, even on a first night, entails much loss upon a manager. 
Brovesam’s Lyceum.—This new house is roofed in and will véry shortly 





open its doors for public favour, Vaudevilles, burlesques, and ballets are to be 
the staple. 
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Hine Arts. 


LESSING’S MARTYRDOM OF HUSS. 

The Dusseldorf Gallery offers, at this moment, a new claim to public 
notice, in addition to those works of sterling merit which we have seve- 
ral times commended, and which we honestly believe have had a direct 
effect in stimulating and improving American artists, whilst forming a 
permanent source of pleasure for all amateurs in our midst. And it 
may not be amiss to say a few words, as to the manner in which this, 
the greatest work of one of the first of modern artists, comes to be ex- 
hibited in New York. 

Mr. Boker, of this city, to whom it belongs, resided for twenty 

years at Dusseldorf, and was on friendly terms with Lessing. Soon 
after the “ Martyrdom of Huss” was commenced, it was agreed 
that he should become its possessor, and whilst still on the easel, the 
terms were arranged and the bargain was concluded. Some idea of 
its value may be formed from the fact that, though exhibited only 
five days at Dusseldorf, before its shipment at Rotterdam, it drew 
crowds of curious admirers from all parts of Germany, and brought 
Mr. Boker the offer of $6000 advance upon the price which he had paid 
for it. Delaroche’s picture of ‘‘ Napoleon crossing the Alps” was not 
generally appreciated here; let us hope that more taste will be shown 
on the present occasion. 

The event here treated on canvas is historical, and one of profound 
interest to Protestants. (By the way, what a pilgrimage to it would 
have been made lately in London, if chance had destined it to that 
city!) Lessing has, we think, shown much judgment, in not binding 
the illustrious Martyr to the stake, and in not giving us his agonies or 
ecstacies amid the flames. This climax is left to the spectator’s own 
imagination ; and the mind is probably more affected by the impending 
event, unseen though palpably shadowed out, than it would have been 
by any attempt at realising it. But let us briefly describe what is be- 
fore us. The centre of the picture, then, represents the crown of a 
slight eminence, on which the stake is seen prepared, with its ghastly 
appurtenances of faggots and executioners. Not far from it, but nearer 
tothe eye, John Huss is on his knees, uttering apparently his last 
prayer, with a countenance alike expressive of the earnestness of his 
faith and of his reliance on divine support. Clustered about him are 
some of the brutalized citizens of Constance who abetted his execution, 
one of whom is in the act of replacing on Huss’s head that fatal cap, 
with its symbolical devils and devilish inscription, which heretics, when 
execated, were doomed to wear. On the right are grouped the Duke 
of Bavaria, presiding over the execution, a Cardinal, a Bishop, and 
other persons of their suites, mostly on horseback. Opposite to these, 
and beneath the brow of the eminence which is here abrupt,is seen a 
numerous assemblage of figures, differing in age, sex, and condition, and 
consisting of those who may be supposed to have shared the tenets of 
Huss, or at least to be either grieved or indignant at his approaching 
fate. The whole, therefore, may be said to contain four groups, the 
extremes being respectively filled by the partisans of the Romish 
Church and of the Protestants, forming two of these groups and brought 
into the extreme foreground—whilst a little more remote and forming 
the two centre groups, are the Martyr and his persecutors at one side, 
and on the other the attendants at the stake, awaiting their prey. 
Behind all are armed men, anda glimpse at the town of Constance. 
For the sake of distant readers we thus recapitulate. The dimensions 
of the canvas are about eighteen feet by thirteen. 

We must record in few words our sense of the extraordinary merits 
of this picture. Taken as a whole or in detail, it equally challenges 
examination, and conveys an immediate sense of its power, its truth, 
and its beauty ; indeed in evenness of excellence we should be at a loss 
to find its parallel. The grouping we have described—the drawing is 
admirably correct, (as it almost invariably is amongst these studious, 
persevering men of Dusseldorf,)—the colouring is grave as befits the 
scene but harmonious withal—the attitudes of the many figures are 
picturesque, and varied in an unusual degree—and if Horace Vernet or 


" Landseer might have surpassed Lessing in the forehand of the Duke’s 


horse which is very prominent, neither of those equestrian artists could 
have seated the rider more naturally, or have given us a choicer bit of 
their skill than may be noticed in the foreshortened horse of the Bishop 
and the attitude of the dignitary himself 

Bat we cannot devote space to point out the many beauties of this 
great work, which appears to us to be the very triumph of the modern 
school of art. ‘‘ The Old Masters”—of the Italian school egpecially—in 
their masterpieces, run fairly away from the moderns, in sublimity, 
ideality, and imagination. They painted for the few congenial spirits 
who had access to their works, or who appreciated and rewarded their 
skill. The artists of our day paint fora constantly increasing public, in 
whose eyes truthfulness is the alpha and omega ofart. Perhaps the old 
school was too ideal—perhaps the modern school is too material. At 
least, Lessing’s ‘‘Martyrdom of John Huss” requires no connoisseurship 
to appreciate its charms, no high-flown imagination to comprehend its 
force. We look at it, and are at once impressed. In somesuch man- 
ner we fancy that we might be impressed by a description of the same 
scene from Macaulay’s pen—if Macaulay were to lay himself out, and 
work it up into a written picture. 

It is said that the Custom House authorities have practivally aban- 
doned their claim for duty on this imported work of art. 

4 oo 
THE AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

As the time draws near for the annual distribution of the prizes in 
this flourishing Institution, we notice on its books a rapid increase of 
registered names. They amounted on Monday last to upwards of eight 
thousand. The particulars of the prize-articles have been so extensively 
avlvertised, that we need not recapitulate them here; the proof of the 
value attached to them will be seen in the completed list of persons who 
venture their small stakes for the certainty of something good, dhd- the 
chance of something extra-good. And we shall be the better pleased to 
notice this year’s success, because the speculative spirit does not appear 
to have been developed by any one single extraordinary attraction ; 
and thesupport given to the Art-Union may be fairly taken as eviden- 
cing the gradual progress of a taste for works of art. The many attacks 
directed against its management have not escaped our observation in 
the publie prints; but we cannot see that the points at issue are suffi- 
ciently tangible to call for an expression of opinion from an uninterest- 
ed and unprejudiced journalist. We prefer, under this head, remark- 
ing on the works, and not on the squabbles of artists. The matter of a 
new International Art-Union seems to be in abeyance. 

In the Gallery we find nothing worthy of special notice amongst the 

ticketted” pictures,—that is to say, in the late additions—and we 
refer those who are curious in such matters, to thed/bion of Sept. 14, 
wherein the merits of the collection were passed under review. There 
are, however, two or three works loaned for exhibition, to which we in- 
vite attention. In the first place there is a very exquisite bronze 
statue, about three feet high, cast in Berlin, from a marble original by 


the same gentleman, a very curious sample of wood-carving, executed, 
we believe, in the Bavarian Tyrol. The subject is Hofer and his agso- 
ciates taking anjoath ; the scene is the Market Place of Innspruck. It 
will repay a look. Lastly, there are two or three good specimens of 


portrait painting by Mr. E. West, whose works we do not remember to | of 


have seen hitherto on these walls. Next Friday week is the day ap- 
pointed for the distribution. The interesting ceremony will take place 
at Tripler Hall. 


Levrze’s Washincton”—A Misuap.—We learn with much regret 
that the large picture of Washington crossing the Delaware, on which 
this eminent artist was engaged, has been so much injured in conse- 
quence of (though not precisely by) a fire, that it is condemned. The 
particulars of the accident and the intentions of Leutze are detailed 
in the following extract froma letter written by himself, which we 
find in the Art-Union Bulletin. Itis dated from Dusseldorf, 12th ult. 


I write to you with a heavy heart, and although not bowed down by 
the misfortune, still grieving for frustrated hopes. My picture of 
Washington is so much injured that I must give up all hope of being 
able to tnish it without commencing it entirely anew. Five days ago, 
having just pat down my palette to leave for dinner, I was startled by 
a crackling noise behind me, and on turning, saw the flames bursting 
through the floor of my studio. The apartments below were all on 
fire. All hopes to extinguish it seemed vain. Nothing else was left 
but to cat the picture from the frame, as the fire spread so rapidly to 
all appearance, and the smoke became so dense as to make a stay in the 
room for any length of time impossible. It was the last thing we did 
—the rooms were already cleared of every thing. We succeeded per- 
fectly in getting the canvas down, cutting it from the frame and rol- 
ling it, but the good people outside in their zeal to assist, seized it so 
roughly that it was broken in more than five places, and no chance of 
restoring it left. 

I am particularly grieved to think how much longer I shall be de- 
tained from going to America. I have even thought of going at once 
and painting the picture there. Already I have ordered another can- 
vas, and shall go to work upon it at once as soon asI receive it. Noth- 
ing shall deter me. * * * * The picture was insured in its 
unfinished state for 83000 Thalers. 

I am just interrupted in this letter by the arrival of the deputies of 
the Insurance Company who brought me the money. They will (as 
according to their statutes the injured picture is their property) dis- 
pose of it by way of Lottery for the benefit of the wives and children of 
the militia of Prussia, who, under the present warlike appearance, may 
soon be left without their male protectors. Ten thousand chances will 
be made at one Thaler per chance. The copy right will be secured 
to me, as also six months’ possession of the injured picture to assist 
me in the repetition. * * * The size is 20 feet 4 inches, by 12, or 
nearly 12 feet in height. 


Tue Fauus or NraGara.—Amongst the countless views of the Falls 
which come annually, monthly, we might almost say daily, before the 
public, it is very rare to find any that are worth attention. We beg, 
however, to point out one to our City readers, which is, in our opinion, 
possessed of unusual merit; and which may be seen at Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Stevens’ in Broadway. Itis painted in oil, and the artist is 
Mr. Sebron, a Parisian. The view is taken from the Canada shore, 
and gives a faithful fac simile of a scene on whose marvellous splen- 
dour we need not dilate. For truthfulness and general excellence, we 
cannot call to mind any such copy of this very difficult page in nature’s 
book. A little more labour might be bestowed on the foreground, 
which has an unfinished tone, and with that improvement, it ought 
speedily to command a purchaser. 


Water-CoLtours—A NeW ArTisT.—The increasing fayour with 
which water-colour paintings are received, and the extreme perfection 
which some English artists have attained in this branch, give a special 
interest to any specimens of it here. We make this remark, in conse- 
quence of seeing, the other day, at the establishment of Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Stevens, a very clever three-quarter length female portrait, 
done in this style. The head is finished with extreme delicacy, while 
the dress and accessories show a breadth and freedom, of which water- 
colours are scarcely thought to be susceptible. ‘The artist’s name, we 
are informed, is J. B. Wandesforde ; he is an Englishman recently ar- 
rived here. 

nipciilamaneanie 


DEFENCELESS STATE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Under the above name, Sir Francis Head, a gentleman well-known to 
many of our readers, has recently published a book, in London. We 
are sorry that a man, who has “ done the State some service,” and who 
is highly esteemed also in the world of letters, should come under the 
editorial lash. But personal regard for the author is merged in the 
importance of his subject, and in picking out the following severe re- 
marks from a London paper, we may add that the same view is general- 
ly entertained. 


This volume is not only altogether below its very important subject, 
but its exaggerated views and inflated style are more calculated to in- 
jure than to advance the cause which the writer professes to advocate. 
This in part arises from a deficient logic, which draws similar conclu- 
sions from contradictory premises, in part from the kindred fault of 
exaggerating truths into clap-traps and falsehood, but chiefly into a 
pervading spirit of bookmaking. The Defenceless State of Great Britain 
does not emanate from the impelling sense of duty of a public servant, 
whose vocation it is to consider the subject, or from the strong convic- 
tions of a man whom professional impulse has driven to examine the 
question with a cool judgment and sufficient knowledge, and who puts 
forward clear and fresh views, if he cannot bring originality to the task 
It is the work, and the not very clever work, of a litterateur, who se- 
lects the subject as a ‘‘ taking” one, but advances no new facts; whose 
views are mostly either beside the mark or they overshoot it; and who 
seems to exhibit, in a forced and artificial mode of treatment and a 
turgid exuberance of style, manifest sigus of exhaustion. 

The conjoint characteristics of the bookmaker and the bad logician 
are shown in the general plan, which introduces various subjects that 
have no relation to the matter in hand, or that even tell against the 
argument,—as a review of the defects of the Navy formerly, many of 
which defects the reader at last finds out have been remedied. These 
characteristics, however, are more completely shown in particular ar- 

uments. For instance, in an account of the staff of an army, Sir 

rancis tells a very long but not a very new story of the Duke of Wel- 
lington and the Peninsula; how the Duke trained his Quartermasters, 
and formed a corps of guides and another of military police; all which 
is without the slightest bearing upon the ostensible subject of the book. 
Whether the enemy in case of invasion landed at Brighton or at any 
other place, there can be no fear but that the British army would have 
officers enough familiar with the country, or that the general or other 
officers in command would be able to communicate with the peasantry 
and others, without calling for an interpreter from the corps of guides. 

In fact, the writer is continually confounding the defence of Londoa 
from a sudden invasion with our preparations for waging an offensive 
war in a foreign country. 

The economical defects of an invasion so far successful as to occupy 
London cannot be exaggerated ; nor, while he inflates the matter, does 
the author of Bubbles exaggerate them. Though the country, or the 
owners of houses or land, might not be ruined by a French occupation 
and a subsequent campaign, most of the existing merchants, manufac- 
turers, and traders, would be ruined. The moral evils would be great, 
from the licence of both armies, the occasional violence of one, and the 
demoralization which always attends upon the congregation of such 
large masses of men, with the encouragement they give to the dissipat- 
ed and vicious of both sexes. We believe, however, that the author's 
description of * the treatment of women in war” is exaggerated. Vio- 








says, ifhis words mean any thing, that force ix perpetratéd ‘in towns 
larly occupied, and that not only by Frenchmen but the officers of 
all armies. Read with the context, there is no meaning whatever to 
be put upon the following passage but such as we have intimated. — 
“Ic woul not be fair to conceal that an English army has often in the moment 
victory comm very dreadful excesses: and yet, in 1815, after Waterloo, 
several of the ladies at Paris used to say of the British officers that they were 
‘doux comme des demoiselles,’ as compared with the Prussians, Russians, and 
Austrians.” ; 

As the capitulation of Paris was not signed until the third of July, 
and as the Duke of Wellington’s army reached the neighboarhood of 
Paris on the 29th of June, and Louis the Eighteenth made his entry on 
the 8th of July, we hardly know how the Austrian and Russian offi- 
cers managed matters. The meaning of the phrase as applied to the 
British officers, if any “‘ lady” ever uttered it, would seem to be & sar- 
casm on their reserve. 

The nominal division of the book is into three parts ; but it-really 
consists of many more, being in fact a lot of articles not exhibiting an 
peculiar knowledge, or a peculiarly trained mind applied to the consid- 
eration of known facts, but of that common kind which consists in suck- 
ing books, pamphlets, and newspapers, and reproducing the informa- 
tion; which in this case, however, is poorly done and stuffed out. That 
portion which strictly relates to the ‘ defenceless state” is really no 
more than a spoiled expansion of the Duke of Wellington’s letter to Sir 
John Burgoyne, with quotations from pamphless by nautical men, The 
account of the French in London resembles a paper that Punch pub- 
lished at the time the Duke’s letter was running the round, the points 
being left out. . The following account of the treatment of a contuma- 
cious editor might really have done for Punch, had the first of critical 
rules been followed and the manner been proportioned to the subject. 

“ Besides providing fooi and comforts for the army, one of the first duties of the 
‘commissaire’ is to send {> the editors of the leading journals ; whom he briefly 
informs that it will be requisite that they should state, ‘ that, although the aristoc- 


racy are suffering severely, the ~~ at large offer no complaint, and that, on the 
whole, the “ morale” appears to be favourable to the new system.’ 

“If these orders are not complied with, the ‘commissaire,’ either by word of 
mouth or by a very slight movement of one eye, directs that the offender be made 
an example of. Accordingly, with the butt-ends of maskets the invaluable ing 
apparatus is smashed, the type cast into the street, and the editor, falling into the 
hands of the soldiers, undergoes treatment which nothing but the ingenuity, fero- 
city, and frivolity of a Frenchman could devise. For instance, they will 7 
first of all, eut off one or both of his mustachios—strip him—plaster him over with 
thick printer's ink—curl his hair with it—dress him up in paper uniform and jack- 
boots made from the broad sheet; if he opens his mouth—* Tiens, petit! tiens!’ 
feed him with pica; in short, by a series of innumerable and ever-varying strange 


methods of what they call ‘joliment arrangéing’ any refractory wean oti | _—_ to 
cts— 


victimize—our military readers will, we are confident, corroborate 
they would so intimidate the press, that, like every other power in the country, it 
would be obliged to bend to the storm.” 

One of the sections contains an account, after Alison, of the three 
invasions associated with Napoleon Bonaparte: the first of which Na- 
poleon refused (the Directory) to undertake, as to riskful; the second 
was a mere ruse; the third,if he ever did contemplate it, has no bear- 
ing upon the present case, because steam, we are told, has changed the 
mode of operation—for loth parties, be it remembered. Thent is 
a review of Nelson’s battles and tactics, and their inapplicability to the 
systems of America and France since his time: but as we have cha 
our system too, it seems a mere ‘ bit o’ writing.” Then there are sta- 
tistics, common enough, of the Continental armies compared with the 
British, but not a word of the difference in circumstances and of the 
impracticability of moving the greater portion of them. Bat to come 
to the main point, the author of Bubbles anticipates an invasion by 
150,000 men, to be followed by 50,000 during or after the march to 
London. To obviate the risk of this, he proposes a permanent increase 
of 100,000 infantry, and an increase of 100 guns in the artillery, and 
fully horsed, with sundry lesser matters, at a cost of from four to five 
millions a year; a proposition which, so far as its attainment goes, 
might also have been put in Punch. 

n speaking lightly of this book, it must not be supposed that we 
speak lightly of the subject. A proper state of defence is of the first 
necessity ; and though something, if not enough, may have been done to 
prevent the surprise and destruction of our arsenals and vers ds, 
nothing has been done to prevent the second danger pointed out by the 
Duke of Wellington—the occupation of London by a coup de main: and 
the ession of the capital with its enormous wealth and interests 
might enforce a disgraceful peace from the dread of its sack or destruc- 
tion, even though the means might be got together to meet the ay 
in the field. It is a surprise—a desperate dash at London—which 
the thing to be dreaded, not the invasion of 200,000 men,—unless 
steamers have changed all past experience on land as well as at sea. 
Such an army exceeds by 70,000 men the entire numbers that Napoleon 
could bring together to fight the battle of Borodino. It is very con- 
siderably more than the numbers on Joth sides that fought at Austerlitz 
or Waterloo. Itis nearly double the number with which Napoleon, 
when his throne was at stake, crossed the Sambre to attack Blucher 
and Wellington. To emba.k such a force at once would be impossi- 
ble, without long and notorious preparation. To send it over by relays, 
would be a very riskful measure; nor could it be done quite so quickly 
in practice as itcan be managed on paper; for if all the troops were 
to be brought in steamers, France must have got together a very large 
number ; if the sailing-vessels were all to be towed, the steamers must 
still be numerous; and if any sailing-vessels were to be employed alone, 
the speed of a fleet, like that of an army, must be regulated by its 
slowest body. As for the writer’s calculation that the 150,000 French 
would be transported “ at intervals of six or eight hours,” (page 319.) 
it either implies that naval means would be collected to receive the 
whole force—which is impossible without long preparation, or it means 
that the transporting fleet could go and return to Cherbourg from the 
English coast in six or eight hours—a still coe impossitility Pas- 
senger-steamers, built for speed and lightly laden, do not make the 
passage from Portsmouth to Havre under ten or twelve hours. If 
slow war-steamers are to tow, or to be stowed as full as they could hotd 
of soldiers, Lorses, artillery, and munitions of war, a double passage 
with its delays could not be made under a week. If any large portion 
of the fleet is to sail, the voyage would be as long and as uncertain as 
ever; for the mere presence of steam-vessels among a convoy does not 
add to their speed. Unless they carry, or tow the whole of the fleet, 
steam-ships are no more an element of calculation now than they were 
fifty years ago. In either alternative the speed of the steamers is di- 
minished; in bad weather their power; in very bad weather, heavily 
laden, they could furnish no assistance to sailing-vessels, perhaps not 
save themselves. 

As the Duke of Wellington, in his celebrated letter had no particular 
call to mention numbers, and yet speaks of forty thousand men, he 
would seem to consider that'as the force which could readily be thro 
upon our shores; and that appears to be about the number that might 
be embarked without, as we say, long and notorious prepara re 
should certainly be in Great Britain an available force to 
everwhelm forty or fifty thousand men at once. The actual number 
of regular troops, ineluding sick, &c.—the total of the muster-roll—is 
under 40,000. At the lowest calculation, we require more than double 
the number of men which Lord John Russell, in obedience to an econo- 
mical clamour, discharged not long since. To meet the enemy, if he 
could establish himself, the Duke's suggestion is the cheapest, the most 
feasible, and, as he says, the “most constitutional”—embody the 
Militia. f 

After all, however, our main reliance must be, wiat it ever has been, 
the navy. A fo:ce of men-of-war and steamers, sufficient to maul an 
invading fleet so terribly as to destroy the expedition for practical ee 
poses, might be kept at Plymouth and Portsmouth, by a new distribu- 
tion of our ships, and by Parliament determining to see to @ pee 
application of the sums voted for the Navy, with probably little addi- 
tional expense; but we believe that any expense for the Navy would 
be freely granted by the country, if it were certain that the money is 
skilfully and honestly applied 


oe 

BALLoonEeRY.—It will soon be requisite for newspapers to have a 
column devoted to aerial excursions. Here is one of the latest on 
record. ; 

«A Mr. Orlandi made a balloon ascension at Barcelona on Oct. 27, 
As no news was obtained of him for two days, great uneasiness was 
felt lest he should have met with the same unhappy fate as Monsieur 
Arban. He had, however, a very narrow escape of his life. The bal- 


lence, no doubt, takes place on the march; in the case of an assault, | loon was wafted over the snow covered mountains of Vallvidrera, where 
the inhabitants cf the place are abandoned to the madJened assailants; it was enveloped in a thick mist, now and then pierced by lightning. 
but we should doubt whether force is permitted in large towns, regu- | The intrepid aeronaut was covered with a thick coating of hail, that 


larly occupied by convention,—especially where the object of the in- | fell incessantly. Having ascended above the cloud, he caught another 
vading enemy would be, as Sir Francis Head states, to make terme as | glimpse of the sun, and, seeing that the wind changed in a soath westerly 
quick as possible, and get away from the volcano on which he was | Sento. he resolved to descend to the earth, which he could mot in 


placed, and therefore he would not be too exacting. Yet this writer | the least distinguish. 


Rauch. It represents a child asking alms, and is really beautiful 
in ite childlike and yet earnest expression. It is the property of Mr. 
_ Francis Griffin of this city, We notice, secondly, and also belonging to 
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The wind drove the balloon with terrible velocity, and at last it fell 
in , where M. Orlandi, hol fast by the ropes, managed to 
— ‘We se, amon water py Le at So he was washed on 
shore at ten at night, his con, Being qoenset out to sea again. 
‘After two hours spent on the cold » he recovered his strength 
sufficiently to get up and look out for shelter. He was stopped by one 
of the coast-guard, who had like to have shot him as a smuggler or a 
bandit, but who recognised him as the man of the balloon, (el hombre 
del globe) took him toa village and put him to bed. A subscription 
has been set on foot for him, as, with the loss of his balloon, he has 
been deprived of his only resource.” 

The customary struggle for priority of invention between the Old 
World and the New is going on at this moment, with reference to bal- 





loons. Im New York and in Madrid, projectors are simultaneously at 
work, each expecting to take out a patent for a successful mode of ac- | 
oomplishing aerial navigation. 
We find the following in the Evénement :-—* This afternoon, at half- 
three o'clock, an experiment took place at the Hippodrome, before 
some of the re mtatives of the press, relative to the Baw a> J of 
directing balloons in the air. A small balloon, made of goldbeater’s 
skin, in the shape of a long fish, and suspended from wooden suppor- 
ters, was made to go straight against the wind by means of two small 
, to which a semicircular movement was imparted by machinery 
on the screw principle. The experiment was considered perfectly satis- | 
factory.”—The Opinion ique says :—‘*In this experiment we | 
cannot say that a solution of the problem of navigating at will through 
the air has been come to, but we think that a first step has been made 
in the matter. The exhibition of M. Arnault, the inventor, is of a na- 
ture to excite public curiosity to a high degree.” 








Lizurenant WaGHorn AND His Wivow.—Having joined, directly 
or indirectly, in stigmatising the conduct of certain home authorities, 
for alledged niggardly treatment of the above-named parties, we have 
sincere pleasure in extracting the following explanation, from the last 
number of Dickens’s Household Words :— 

Facts have come to our knowledge, which tend very much to absolve 
the Government and the East India Company from the imputation of 
not having duly rewarded Mr. Waghorn for his services; nor adequately 

ned his widow. It appears, beyond all doubt, that besides having 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant in the Navy, solely for his 
energy in opening the Overland Route (for Mr. Waghorn had not been, 
a time, actively employed in Her Majesty’s service), he re- 
ceived during his sareer large sums both from the Treasury Board and 
from the East India Company. The question of his disbursements, in 
the Trieste route, was one for both these Boards. His claim 
was six thousand pounds, but each Board awarded to the Lieutenant no 
more than two thousand pounds; four thousand pounds were accord- 
ingly paid into his hands for that special service. This disappointment 
was not, however, without subsequent compensation. When the ques- 
tion of Lieutenant Waghorn’s general services was brought forward, the | 
Government proposed in Parliament a grant of fifteen hundred pounds; 
expressing at the same time a wish that the East India Company would | 
come forward with the like sum. The Directors, however, preferred 
converting the grant into a life annuity, and fixed it at two hundred a 
year. Nor was this all. Mr. Waghorn’s name was afterwards placed 
on the Civil List by order of the Queen, for two hundred per annum. 
The state of the fund was, however, such, that the pension could not 
then (1848) be furmally granted; but in order that Lieutenant Wag- 
horn should sustain no loss from this circumstance, a payment was 
made during the first year of two hundred pounds out of the Royal 
Bount 


The account, therefore, as between Lieutenant Waghorn and the 
Ministry, and East India Company, stood thus in 1849, when his career 
y closed :—Besides having been paid four thousand pounds for 
disbursements in opening the Trieste route, Lieutenant Waghorn had 
obtained a gratuity of fifteen hundred pounds, and a life pension of two 
hundred a year, together with the first payment of another life pension 
for the like amount. 
We, in common with many of our contemporaries appear to have cer- 
tainly overstated (on authority we could not at that time doubt) the 





** extreme destitution” of Mrs. Waghorn. Mr. Waghorn had but re- 
cently married; and when at his death a pension was asked for his 
widow, only forty pounds of the small annual fund at the disposal of 
the Government applicable for such a purpose, remained unappropri- 
d. To tthe whole of this, wave Mrs. Waghorn wee Brean in 
tof fifty pounds a-year, as the wido @ navy lieutenant, 
and fifty pounds mg annum, besides, from the Bast India Company 
was thought hardly just. Consequently, only twenty-five pounds per 
annum of that balance was at first promised; but, when the pension 
ear was nearly at an end, the other fifteen pounds wereadded. Even 
Mrs. Waghorn’s friends thought this enough, and she now stands on that 
list for forty pounds per annum, her entire income being thus made up 
to one hundred and forty pounds a-year. 

We venture this explanatory and not very amusing ‘‘ Chip,”’ because 
We feel bound to state—and we regret that the foregoing facts were not 
sooner within our knowledge—that, however opinion may differ as to 
who was in the rightvin reference to the constant disputes between Mr. 
Waghorn and the authorities during his life—his widow has not been 
unjustly dealt with since his death. 





Canagier Pigeons—Sirn Joun Ross.—The recent report of the ar- 
rival in Scotland of carrier pigeons taken out by Sir John Ross—though 
contradicted as far as Sir John's property in them is concerned—is yet 
sufficiently interesting, as involving certain facts in the habits of those 
birds, to have induced us to be at some pains to collect information on 
the subject. It appears that a long and careful training is necessary 
before the birds are considered educated. Their first flights are lim- 
ited to a few miles,—increasing to sixty or eighty, which is about the 
extent of their performances during their first season. In the next their 
flights are longer :—and there is one instance on record of their having 
travelled 600 mles. This was in 1844 ; when 200 of these birds were 
liberated at St. Sebastian, in Spain,—and seventy of them flew to Ver- 
vier. The late Bishop of Norwich in his ‘ History of Birds’ relates that 
** fifty-six wenees were brought over from a part of Holland, where 
they are much attended to, and turned out from London at half-past 
four in the morning. They all reached their dove-cotes at home by 
noon ; but one favourite pigeon called Napoleon, arrived about a quar- 
ter after ten o’clock,—having performed the distance of 300 miles at 
the rate of above fifty miles an hour, sup he lost not a moment, 
and proceeded in a straight line.” It appears from various trials that 
the possible flight of a carrier pigeon is about sixty miles an hour :— 
4nd thus, presuming that Sir John Ross had liberated his birds from 

the place where he was last seen—which is 2,000 miles from Scotland, 
—the birds must have flown for thirty-three hours and twenty minutes 
at that rate to reach their dove-cot. But we are informed that carrier 

never travel during night. A trainer of great experience states 
that he never knew an instance of a carrier pigeon returning after dusk. 


F weather is also very unfavourable ; and the Belgians, who are 
trainers, declare that the birds always perform better 
when from south to north.—It is the opinion of a gentleman who 


has had great experience in the training of carrier pigeons that no birds 
of this description could fly from Lancaster Sound or Davis’s Straits to 
England : and he states that even to make them fly across the Channel 
—as, for instance, from London to Antwerp—it is necessary to accustom 
them by short flights to the sea.—English Weekly paper 

Lirenary Pension.—We have great pleasure in stating that Her 
Majesty has been pleased to t a pension of 100/. a year to Mr. John 
Payne » the editor of are and author of the “‘ History of the 
English Stage.” The warrant which is dated the 30th of October, express- 
ly mentions that the — is given ‘‘ in consideration of his literary 
merits.” Few men have done more than Mr. Collier for the illustra- 
tion of our Elizabethan literature, and the lives of the many worthies 
of the great period of English poetry. 





A OCrvic Testimon1a..—The following extract from a late number 
ofthe Montreal Herald deserves a place in our columns. The gentle- 
man thus complimented (our na mesake, but no relative) has fairly earn- 
ed a tribute. 

We had Tres the pleasure of inspecting, at Mr. Leeming’s of- 
fice, St. Francois Xavier Street, a very beautiful piece of plate, just 
received from London, to be presented to John Young, Esq., by those of 
his fellow citizens who, some months ago, determined to request his ac- 

of a testimonial of their appreciation of his public-spirited and 








indefatigable exertion in favour of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic line 





of Railroad—a line which, when completed, must prove of such incal- 
culable advantage to the city of Montreal and the Eastern Townships 
of Lower Canada. The tes ial poe ha psn ed Cpergue. 
The pillar, supporting the crystal » cons: a maple tree, on the 
upper branches of which it rests, and around which stand three beau- 
tifully modelled and executed figures, in frosted silver—two navvies, 
one bees on a thovel, the other on a pick-axe, and an engineer with 
his theodolite in his hand. These figures are from six to seven inches 
in height. Below are three tablets, two of which bear engravings of 
railroad scenes, and the third an inscription stating the object of the 
testimonial. We have seldom seen a more beautiful or more appropri- 
ate present than the one in question, which is from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Barnard & Son of London. It will remain forthe inspection 
of the subscribers, at Mr. Leeming’s office, until presented toMr. Young, 
which it will be in the course of a few days. 





Sim R. Peew’s Symparuizs.—Let us turn to atopic on which we 
can speak with greater cordiality ; and with warm admiration refer to 
the correspondence betwixt Southey and Sir Robert Peel, on the oocasion 
of the minister offering the poet a baronetcy. The simple and honest 
dignity with which this was declined by Southey’s is hardly less ad- 
mirable than the simple and earnest respect with which the man in 
office approached the man of letters. Together with what may be cal- 
led the official communication on the subject, the following “ Private” 
letter reached Greta Hall.— 

** Sir Robert Peel to R. Southey, Esq. 
Whitehall Feb. 1, 1835. 

** My dear Sir,—I am sure, when there can be no doubt as to the 
urity of the motive and intention, there can be no reason for seeki 
Indirect channels of communication in preference to direct ones. Wil 
you tell me, without reserve, whether the possession of power puts 
within my reach the means of doing anything which can be serviceable 
or acceptable to you ; and whether you will allow me to find some com- 
— for the many heavy sacrifices which office imposes upon me 
n the opportunity of marking my gratitude asa public man, for the 
eminent services you have rendered, not only to literature, but to the 
higher interests of virtue and religion? | write hastily, and perhaps 
abruptly, but [ write to one to whom I feel it would be almost unbe- 
coming to address elaborate and ceremonious expressions,and who will 
refer to receive the declaration of friendly intentions in the simplest 
anguage.—Believe me, my dear Sir, with true respect, most faith- 

fully yours, ** Ropert Pret.” 


Let such manifestations as these be dwelt on, and rated at their true 
value. We have too often in society heard the great statesman, while 
he was living, accused of coldness, hardness,unapproachableness, and 
that long list of unamiable qualities which it isso easy to conjure up, 
so impossible to disprove, not to feel it a duty to show how warm and 
cordial were his sympathies for what Milton has called “ the best and 
honourablest things,” and how gracefully he could urge them when 
there was no chorus near to applaud the courtesy.— From a late critical 
article on Southey’s Life. 


ConTEMPLATED CHANGE IN PLayinc Carps—The cultivated eye 
with a craving for the beautiful has long felt that some improvement 
was wanted to replace the abominations of design on our playing cards ; 
and more than one attempt has been made to supply it. Hitherto, 
these attempts have had no success. Indeed, the task, from various 
Cluses, is not an easy one. It is always difficult to attack successfully 
a prejudice of long standing; and in this instance the old familiars are 
not without their special merits,—though they be not those of Fine Art. 
They are composed of massive and distinct parts,—well defined in out- 
line,—and with a strongly contrasted arrangement of colour :—charac- 
teristics essential to their purpose as rendering them distinctly recog- 
nizable at a glance. All efforts to supplant them have failed in one or 
two of these essentials, even when the pro osed substitutes have posses- 
sed other merits; and none have sufficiently respected the fact that the 
new designs, to avoid all difficulty of successful introduction must have 
a general resemblance at the first glance to the old ones. We have 
seen some designs in course of production under the hand of Mr. John 
Franklin which bid fair to supply all that is required. While the 

ess great oa of drawing and of character, they are so treat 
in the quaint simplicity of their style and arrangement as to do no 
violence to our ancient prejudice for their venerable prototypes. They 
appear, rather, to have grown out of those old forms, and to be their 
neal descendants developed into grace and beauty. Amongst those 
already nearly complete, we may mention for especial admiration the 
Queen of Spades: also the Knave of that suit, together with the Kings 
of Hearts, Diamonds, and Clubs, and the Queen of Diamonds.—It 
curious, after all, that Fine Art—which has already invaded the 
racing and the hun fields—should have been so slow in making its 
way to the gaming table ; but we can have little doubt that these cards 
by Mr. Franklin will > ee the old black letter version of kings and 
queens and knaves.—.dtheneum. 








WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE ABANDONED GRAVEYARDs?—The 
Architect gives some account of the projected design of Mr. Stephen 
Geary—under whose charge the Cemetery of Highgate-was laid out— 
for converting the now abandoned graveyards of the metropelis into ora- 
mental gardens. His general idea includes the proper completion of 
the work begun by Mr. Walker. Having got rid for the future of an 
fears on account of these city and town resting-places for the dead, it 
now becomes a duty to the > to convert them into reservoirs of 
health :—as may very easily be done by throwing down useless walls, 
planting «1ms, mulberries, fig-trees and other plants which flourish in 
crowded througfares, and oy ge the surface with walks and flower- 
beds. Not to interfere with the sanctities of the graves, or perma- 
nently to remove any historic marks from their present localities, Mr. 
Geary’s particular plan—on which we offer no opinion—purposes to 
collect the grave-stones and form with them the base of a pramidal or 
other kind of monument to be erected in each churchyard. If his 
schemes be curried into effect, we would suggest that plans of each 
burial ground be drawn and deposited in some public place—say the 
British Museum,—on which the inscription of each stone removed from 
its present place should be carefully copied. There are many minor 
historical facts of interest preserved on the tombstones of London, and 
nowhere else :—these should not be rendered doubtful or inaccessible. 
There is no doubt that some such design if well executed will add con- 
siderably to the beauty and salubrity of{the capital. The walker of our 
streets will remember numerous unsightly walls and obstructions which 
only a few months ago where ghosts’ and vampires’ homes,the mere throw. 
ing down of which would let air and light into unaccustomed places. If 
the grounds which they now hide were planted with shrubs and flowers, 
they would conduce to the salubrity of neighbourhoods which they have 
hitherto only contributed to infect with disease,—and in a few years 
would acquire the character of our west-end squares on a smaller scale. 





Tue Lare Unrortrunate Accipent in Sparn.—It may be inter- 
esting, though painfully so, to our Surrey readers to be made acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances under which Mr. G. Henry Nicholson, third 
son of Mr. Nicholson, of Waverley Abbey, in the county of Surrey, to- 

ether with Mr. G. B. Maule, of the Chancery bar, and many others, 
ost their lives whilst travelling in the diligence between Barcelona and 
Valentia a few weeks since. It appears by the accounts lately recived, 
that the diligence was last seen at the po sthouse, Oropesa, where it 
had arrived at half-past 9 o’clock p. m. of the 14th September, having 
already esca but one hour before a fearful accident in a ravine 
where the Chinchella torrent crosses the road. The diligence must 
have proceeded in safety for about two hours afterwards, when, at a 
perfectly level point of the road, where it is crossed by a mountain 
stream—the Torrenti di Bellver—it is supposed that a violent rush of 
water suddenly everwhelmed it and carried it down a barranco (or 
water-course) into the sea; but so sudden and unaccountable must have 
been the cause of the catastrophe, that when the corresponding dili- 
ence from Barcelona to Valentia, passed over the same ground, with- 
an hour after the accident, no trace remained upon the road to lead 
any one even to suspect that any accident had happened; and it was 
only upon the conductor arriving at the posthouse at Oropesa, and stat- 
ing that he had not met the diligence at the usual place, that any alarm 
was excited for its safety. Guards were then despatched along the 
road in search, and on a at the Barranco di Bellver they were 
met by a peasant, who informed them that he had just found a harnessed 
mule grazing on the mountain, as also a gun andatrunk. This was 
the first indication of any accident. They immediately searched the 
barranco, which is formed of a series of rugged breaks and chasms slop- 
ing down to the sea (about 500 yards in distance, but not more than 70 
feet in foes go poor height), and at half-past 5 a. m. they discovered 
the bodies of 10 out of the 17 passengers lying upon the seashore. The 
Governor of Castillon de la Plana, a neighbouring town, soon errived 
With assistance, but all efforts were now, of course, too late. The bodies 





——__ 


were conveyed to the cemetery of Oropesa where the curé of the 
ence the last service over them. Mr. Nicholson was amongst them, 

ut his friend, Mr. Maule, was not found till two days afterwards. 8p» 
complete and entire was the destruction that nothing remained by which 
to identify these unfortunate oper wey but their torn dresses and a 
few personal articles. It must be added thatlittle or no blame seems to 
attach to any one for continuing the journey after the first accident, as 
upon the subsequent visit of the authorities nothing could appear more 
safe than ,the whole of the road after Oro The only rational 
poy AIT of the calamity, in the absence of living witnesses, seems 
to be that a sudden avalanche of water descended upon the diligence at 
the precise moment it was passing the barranco, overwhelming all in 
its tide, and then as rapidly subsiding.— Surrey Gazette. 





DesTRUCTION OF THE CHATEAU or Ferney.—Geneva has lost one 
of its show-places. The chateau of Ferney haz fallen into the hands 
of the spoiler, who has deprived it of many Voltaire associations. This 
is the deed of a M. David Septmoncel, a retired Parisian jeweller, who 
has lately purchased the chateau and estate, amounting to nine hundred 
acres, for 280,000 francs. The two rooms, which were preserved near- 
ly in the same state that Voltaire left them, have been entirely strip- 
a It was melancholy to see the change. Modern fashionable Par- 

sian furniture in the place of that which had been gazed at with curi- 
osity by thousands of visitors. he Chinese paper which covered the 
walls of Voltaire’s bedroom has been torndown, and would, in all pro- 
bability, have been entirely destroyed, had not a few fragments been 
preserved by some people of Geneva. The landlord of the Hotel de la 
Couronne, from whom I have received much kindness during several 
visits to his house, was so good as to give me a piece of the paper. It 
may have been the desire of M. Septmoncel to eradicate every vestige 
of a man who, according to the statement of even his t, Con 

dorcet, made use of his powerful abilities to destroy Christianity, de- 
claring this to be the object of his writings; but although Voltaire was 
the great Corypheeus of deism, it is impossible to forget that education, 
temperament, and circumstances placed him in opposition to all estab- 
lished institutions ; and hence he laboured to destroy rather than to re- 
form or rebuild. The destruction of a few inanimate objects formerly 
ones to Voltaire cannot cause him to be forgotten : nor, indeed, is 
it desirable that his memory should cease to be remembered, for his life 
carries a great moral, which must advance instead of retarding the 
progress of Christianity.— Weld’s duvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy.. 





A Susriciovs Crrncumsrance—ProvipenTiAL Escare.—On Wed- 
nesday afternoon last the 23d regiment under the command of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Torrins, were marched fully equipped to the grounds of 
Lord Morley at Saltram, where a sham fight took place, during which 
several rounds of cartridges were fired by the troops. The military 
exploits were witnessed by the Earl and Countess of Morley, the Earl 
and Countess of Mount Edgcumbe, and a large party of fashionables of 
the neighbourhood, Captain Rich, the Captain-Superintendent of the 
Royal Naval Hospital, and his daughter, being among thenumber. On 
the firing of one of the vollies Miss Rich received a wound ia the neck, 
which was well nigh being of a fatal character. It bled profusely, and 
at first occasioned considerable anxiety and alarm to the unfortunate 
lady and her father, to whom she immediately communicated the un- 
happy circumstance. On examination, however, the wound was dis- 
covered not to be dangerous, but had it been a little deeper, the result 
must have been fatal, the flesh being torn away close to the jugular 
vein, which was for some distance laid bare. The wound is long and 
jagged, and appears to have been caused by o nail having been fired 


from a musket by one of the soldiers. The question at once arises how . 


came it in the musket? certainly a nail, or any other article which 
would cause such a wound, as that produced, could not get into a mus- 
ket by accident, and the fair conclusion is, therefore, that it was placed 
there intentionally, and was aimed at some one whom it missed, and 
unhappily struck Miss Rich, for whom, without doubt, it was not in- 
tended, as none of the soldiers could possibly have any cause for enter- 
taining feelings of animosity against her. We hope, and doubt not, 
that the strictest inquiry will be instituted, and whilst we could wish 
that our suspicions may not prove true, and that the wound might have 
been the result of some accidental circumstance, yet we cannot buat 
think there are very strong grounds for believing it to be the act of some 
one whose malicious feelings had prompted him to an attempt at assas 
sination.—Devonport Independent. 





OxyGcen, Macneric.—Mr. Faraday, at the last monthly meeting of 
the Royal Institution, announced to the members present his discovery, 
(the subject of a paper sent in to the Royal Society) that oxygen is mag- 
netic, that this property of the gas is affected by heat, and that he be- 
lieves the diurnal variation of the magnetic needle to be due to the 
action of solar heat on this newly discovered characteristic of oxygen— 
the important constituent of the atmosphere. We do not mean to give 
the above as the terms of Faraday’s announcement, or ag the exact facts 
of the conclusion drawn from his last experimental researches, but only 
as a foreshadowing of the new results and views of one of our most emi- 
nent British philosophers. We must add; however, that Bequerel also 
has recently directed attention to a somewhat similar conclusion; he 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, that oxygen is mag- 
netic in relation to the other gases, ag iron is to the rest of the metals, 
and inferred that it is probable or possible (we have not the paper by 
us to refer to) that the diurnal variation may be connected with this 
property of oxygen.—Literary Gazette. ‘ 





Copyine Evecrric TeLecraru.—Mr. F. C. Bakewell has invented 
a very ingenious description of telegraph, which bids fair to rival, if 
not excel, the discoveries of Soemmering, Dayy, Morse, and Bain, and 
give increased facilities and cheapness to this marvellous method of 
communication. Not content with the mere transmission of messages, 
Mr. Bakewell proposes by his telegraph to secure a fac simile of the 
hand-writing in which it is conveyed, and this he secures in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The original communication is inscribed om a piece 
of tin foil with varnish, and this tin foil is placed round a cylinder 
which is made to revolve by a weight. A point connected with the 
voltaic battery presses on it as it turns, but the current of electricity 
is discontinued as soon as it touches the writing in varnish on the tin 
foil. Qn the cylinder of the receiving instrument, which is also set in 
motion by a weight, a piece of paper saturated with muriatic acid and 
prussiat of potass is also placed. Upon this a point with a steel wire 
presses, the current of electricity passing through which and acting 
on the muriatic acid, turns the paper blue, except where the writing in 
varnish has interrupted the current. These spaces are left of the 
original colour, and form as nearly as possible a fac simile of the writ- 
ing on the tin foil. The points referred to being attached to nuts on 
fine screws traverse regularly the inscription, and seven revolutions 
of the cylinder, each of which occupy about two seconds of time, are 
sufficient to indicate each line. The machine may be constructed as 
to diminish or magnify the characters of the original communication, 
and Mr. Bakewell says it can be applied to printed matter with even 
greater facility than to what is written. The chief difficulty with 
which he has had to contend lay in making the revolutions of the two 
cylinders correspond exactly, and this he has endeavoured to overcome 
by means of an electro-magnetic regulator, which acts upon the receiv- 
ing instrument and checks its motion so as to keep pace with the other. 
The machine is still in an experimental state, an evidently short of 
perfection ; but stfficient success has been secured to render the practi- 
cal result aimed at almost certain, and it is impossible to witness the 
delicacy and ingenuity of the process without feelings of surprise and 
delight. If brought into actual operation the discovery will be availa- 
ble with the present wires and voltaic battery, so that should it be 
adopted io preference to the present system no great additional expense 
will be incurred. The telegraplt now in use in this country has, as 
our readers are aware, been of late strongly reflected on, and certainly 
in practiee seems open to some grave objections. Whether Mr. Bake- 
well’s plan be that which ought to supersede it may be questioned, in 
the still obviously imperfect state of his invention; byt any discovery 
which enlarges the spliere of our resources in this department must, be 
hailed as a valuable acquisition; and the peculiar feature of this in- 
vention, that by which it transmits not only the ipsissima verba, but a 
correct copy, so tkat a man can identify his own signature, certainly 
brings the ‘whole system one step nearer to that perfection the at- 
tainment of which man is always ineffectually striving. —London paper. 





Aces or THE BririsH Nositiry.—The eldest Archbishop ‘is the 
Archbishop of Armagh, aged 77 ; the youngest is the Archbishop of 
York, aged 62. The eldest Duke is the Duke of Hamilton, aged 83 ; 
the youngest is the Duke of St. Albans, aged 10. The eldest maveaele 
is the Marquis of Huntley, aged 89; the youngest is the Marquis 0 
Bute, aged 3. The eldest Earl is the Earl of Bantry, bora August Me 
1767, aged 83 (the Earl of Cork was born October 21, 1767, and the 
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Earl of Portsmouth was borm December 18, 1767); the youngest Earl 
is the Earl of Danmore, aged 9. The eldest viscount is Viscount St. 
Vincent, 84; the youngest is Viscount Hood, aged 12. The eldest 
Bishop is the Bishop of Darham, aged 80 ; the youngest is the Bishop 
of Downe, 42. The eldest Baron is Baron Berners, aged 88; the 

oungest is Baron Louth, aged 18. The eldest Baronet is Sir Charles 

illavinea Hudson, aged 95; the youngest is Sir Reginald Louis Oakes, 





8. 
a Lecacy.—M. Charles Mottley, one of the most celebrated collec- 
tors of books, who died in September last, has bequeathed his library 
to the French Republic, on condition that it shall be placed in a gallery 
bearing his name as the donor. The Constitutionnel states that the 
British Museum had offered £12,000 for the collection. 





Worxine up Irntsu Peat. The vessel City of Limrick, from Dub- 
lin, has brought the large number of 172 packages of peat charcoal, as 
a portion of her cargo, of !rish produce; and the vessel Pe/una, arri- 
ved on the same day from Cork, brought eleven bales and other packa- 
gen of moss as part of her cargo, the produce of the Irish soil. Seve- 
ra other arrivals of peat charcoal, and also of moss, have taken place 
during the past few days from the sister country.—London Paper. 


—— 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 106, sx L, R. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 105. 


White. Black, 
1.KtoQ¢ Anything 
2. Q tks P ch Kttks Q 
3. R tke Ktch K tks R 
4. R toQ 8 checkmate, 








Appoiutnents. 


Patrick Burns, sq., to be Provost Marshal for the Island of Montserrat.—Rev, 
G.B. Moncreiff,M A.,of Baliol College,Oxford, Rector of Tattenhall,and W.P. War- 
burton, Esq., B. A., Fellow of All Soul’s Coliege, Oxford, to be (H. M’s) Assistant 
Inspectors of ~chools.— Professor Oldham has resigned the office of secretary to the 
Geological Society of Ireland, in consequence of his approaching departure for 
India, to take charge, as director, of the Great Indian Geological Survey, with a 
salary of £1000 a year. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the appointmeut of Mr. George Arbuth- 
not to the Auditorship of the Civil List, one of the most important offices in the 
Treasury. Mr. Arbnthnot has fulfilled the laborious and responsible daties of 
private secretary to several successive Chancellors of the Exchequer. We believe 
that he served under Lord Althorp, Sir R. Peel, Mr. Goulburn, and Sir G, W ood, | 
The importauce andthe confidential character of the duties discharged by the 
private secretary of a Cabinet Minister were well described by Sir R. Peel in his 
evidence before the Committee on Official Salaries, and can only be rewarded by 
such appoiatments as that now most appropriately conferred on Mr. Arbathnot. 
Mr. Stephenson, one of the private secretaries especially referred to by Sir R. Peel, 
will sueceed Mr. Arbuthnot as private secretary to Sir C. Wood.— Times. 


Tur GoveRsorsuip oF Matta.—Onar correspondent at Malta informs us that 
there is no longer any doubt as to Mr. More O'Ferrall’s retirement from the Gov- 
ernment of Malta. He has declared that he will leave in April next, as his con- 
stitution will not permit of his risking another summer on the Malta island. Lord 
Beaumont, we understand, is to succeed Mr. More O'Ferrall.—-Daily News. 
George Cotter, Esq., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at St Lucia, in the room 
of M. Lafitte, deceased. 

Mr Charles Lock Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, has been presented 
to the Queen at an audience by Sir George Grey, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and had the honour of Knighthood conferred upon him by Her 


Majesty. 
Arup. 


War-Orrice, Nov. 15.—1st Reg of Life Gds, Lt R Winterbottom to be Capt, 
vy Lord Wm. Beresford, dec; Cor and Sub-Lt G@H Earl of Mount Charles to be 
Lt, v Winterbottom, Oct.19. 3d Lt Drags; Assist-‘Surg W G Trousdell, M.D, 
from 29th Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Laing, app to Staff. 9th Lt Drags; Assist- Surg 
W H Jephson, M.D. from 6let Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Staunton, pro on Staff. Ist 
(or Grenadier) Regt of Ft Gds; Bvt Col C C Blane, from half-pay Unat, to be 
Capt and Lt Col, v Brvt Col B F Gascoigne, who ex ;Lt and Capt J A Lambert to 
be Capt and Lt Col, by pur, v Blane, who ret, Ens and Lt H L Wilson to be Lt 
and Capt, by pur v Lambert. Ist Foot, Ens G@ Rowland to be Lt, by pur, v B Car- 
ter, who retires; Acting Assia Bare R B Smyth, M.D, to be Assist-Surg, v M’Nab 
app toGist Ft. 2st Ft, Capt R B Sinclair, from 42d Ft, to be Capt, vI’ W Pro- 
vost, who ret upon half-pay 42d Ft. 29h Ft. Acting Assist-Surg, D Macqueen, 
M.D., to be Assist Surg, v Trousdell, app to 3d Lt Drags. 2tst Ft, Lt H Brench. 
ley to be Capt, by pur, v Mackenzie, who ret, Ens FS Attree to beLt, by pur, 
v Brenchley ; 37th Ft, Ens W P Collingwood to be Lt, by pur, v Pilkington, 
who ret; 41st Ft, Lt RC Barnard to be Adj,v Johnston, who res the Adjcy ; 
61sa Ft, Assist Surg R Mc Nab, M-D., from ist Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Jeph- 
son, app to 9th Lt Drags. 64th Ft Lt R Dua Cane to be Capt, by pur, v Holland, 
who ret; Ens H H Alexander to be Lt, by pur, v Du Cane. Fork Fe lt Ga 
Ryan to be Capt, by pur, v Braddell, who ret; Ens E D’H Fairtlough to be 
Lt by pur, v Ryan. 8ist Ft, Ens W F Carrie to be Lt, withou pur, y Woods, 
app Adj; Gent Cadet E A Anderson fromRI Mil Coll,to be Ens, v Currie: Cey- 
lon Rifle Regt; Lt D D Graham to be Capt, by par, v Price, who ret. 

Hospirat StarF.—Assist Surg W G L S:auuton, frum 9th Lt Drags, to be 
Staf] Surg of the sec class. Assist-Surg F Laing, M.D. from 3d Lt Drags, to be 
Assist Surg, v W G Dickson, who resigns. 

Bompay StaFFr.—The appointment of the second Aide-de-Camp to Sir John 
Grey has not yet been made by Lord Fitzroy Somerset, in whose hands the Lieu- 
tenant-General has left the nomination. —U. S. Gazette 9th ult. 

ReEtTiIREMENT.—Colonel Gascoigne, of the Grenadier Guards, is about to retire 
from the service on half-pay.—/bi 

THe ConstaB_e OF THE TowER.—Up to the period of the Constableship of the 
Tower of London being conferred upon the Duke of Wellington, in 1826, it was the 
custom of his predecessors to sell the situations of Warders, or what are commonly 
termed Beefeaters—the price being 300 guineas Upon his Grace entering the 
situation, he abolished the system of purchase, but held the privilege of giving the - 
vacancies to deserving non-commissioned officers; and during the period of hold- 
ing the situation he has appointed forty five old soldiers, the value of whose situa- 
tions would have been uo less than 14,157/., which the gallant Duke might have 
pocketed.— bid. 

Tue New Corps ror Arrica.—The Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
still under consideration the formation of the wew regiment for service in Africa, 
The appointment of the officers will, we understand, be made by Earl Grey, but 
the opinions of such selections will be given by the Commander-in-Chief.” The 
corps will be under the command of a brevet-major.—Ibid. 

HO WILL GO TO CHINA 7—We learn that no Major-General has yet been 
found hardy enough to accept the cominand at Hong-Kong. Six, at least, have de- 
clined the offer, and Major-General Stavely isto remain until his successor sha!i be 
sent out, who will then proceed to Bombay.— bid. 

The Colonelcy of the 15th Foot bas become vacant by the death of Geezal Sir 
Phineas Riall, which took place in Paris. 


Navy. 


By the death of Vice-Admiral Sir C. Richardson, Capt. the Duke of Northum- 
beriand becomes a Rear-Admiral of the Blue; Retired Capt. A. Tisdale and J C. 
Garland become ret'd Rear-Admils ; Capt, J. T. Nicolas heads the list of Post Cap- 
trins; and Capt. W. Sandon comes on the half-pay list of 14s and 6d per day. 





Capt Michael Seymour, it is confidently reported, will be the new superintendent | 


of Sheerness Dockyard, vice Price, promoted. He is third sun of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart., K.C.B. Bntered the navy Nov. 1813, and 
has served seventeen years afloat, lastly as flag captain iu the Vindictive, 50, to 








Admiral Sir F. Austen, K.C.B., when commander-in-chief of the West Indies. 
He has for several years been registrar and secretary to the order of the Bath, and 
is in the 48th year of his age —U. S. Gazette. 

Capt the Hon Keith Stewart, (1942), who has come home from New Zealand in 
the Rattlesnake, it is generally stated, is to commission the Calliope, 26. at De- 
vonport, to relieve the Havannah, 19, Capt Erskine, as senior officer of the New 
Zealand division. Captain Stewart is son-in-law of the Governor of New Zealand, 
Sir Charles Fitzroy.——Jbid. 

Promotions.—Commanders to be Captains —Sumarez Brock formerly in com- 
mand of the Bonetta, on surveying service ; J. A. Stevens who lately commanded 
the Birkenhead ; andT F Birch who commanded the Waterwitch on the coast of 
Africa,and is nephew of the M.P, for Liverpool of that name ; Mates to be Lieuts; 
GD Huthwaite, J R Alexander, W G Scovell, AM Brock, and W K Bush.— 
Clerks to be Pursers, Henry Hawley acting paymaster of the Pantaloon, Cape ; 
J D Parminter of the Ajax screw-sloop, Guetiete and T H © Gray of the 
Fisgard tlag-ship, Woolwich.—Assistant Surgeons to be Surgeons. W R EB 
Smart, now of the Queen, 116, flag-ship in the Mediterranean, W J Gruggen, now 
of the Phac/on, 50, western squadron, and E Elliott of the’Royal Marine Infirmary. 

APPoinTMENTs.—Commander Wilmot has commissioned the Harlequin, 12, at 
Devenport, for coast of Africa service, instead of the Britomart, 8 found to be de- 
fective.—Lieut Gardiner, commanding the Oleron, steam-vessel in the Mediter- 
ranean, has been relieved, it is said, at his uwa request, in the command of that 
vessel, by Lieut H B Harvey, formerly of the Bellerophon. Chaplain Rev RP 
Powell, late of the Cambrion, 40, to the Albion, 96, at Plymouth. Assist-Surg, 
Dr, Allan Brown of the Jmpregnable to the Bellerophon, 78, at Devenport ; Pat 
rick Steven to the 7mpregnadle ; Henry 3 Edwards, confirmed to the Retribution 
steam-frigate, at Portsmouth. The Spy brigantine, Lieut-Commander G Weston 
has arrived at Portsmouth from, the coast of Africa. 

THE BLOWING UP OF THE TURKISH THREE-DECKER 

Consrantinovie, Ocr. 25.—A most dreadful catastrophe, attended 
with great loss of life, has just occurred. The .Veiri Shevket ship of 
the line, of 120 guns, bearing the flag of the grand admiral, was totally 


curred in the arsenal at about tea minutes past ten a. m., and was so 
terrific as to have been heard at a great distatce. It is surmised by 
well-infor med persons of the Admiralty that it is owing to accident. 
Others, again, give it out as the determined act of a sailor who was 
punished for misdemeanour, and detained in the hold of the ship. The 
most reasonable rumour, and on which I place most reliance, is, that it 
is owing to negligence, as several canisters of the powder conveyed to 
the magazines on shore were in a bad condition, and a quantity of this 
combustible was spilled. It is likely the lower deck was not swept, and 
some dull mariner emptied the contents of his pipe on the floor, when 
naturally it formed a train,and running to the powder magazine caused 
an instantaneous explosion, which was so powerful that it divided the 
ship, »\o two parts, and blew up the upper deck, with the guns and 
rigging, fully twenty-five feetin the air. This part fell sideways into 
the sea, and disappeared for a few minutes. The lower deck was then 
observed to catch fire and burn withintense violence for seven minutes, 
when the ship gradually sank. Immediately after the explosion hun- 
dreds of kaiks and embarkations repaired to the scone of disaster, and 
% number of mutilated remains, —. but little resemblance to 
human beings, were picked up, Of the 113 taken to the temporary 
ambulance erected on shore, 36 died immediately after; and most of the 
sufferers were in such a dreadful condition that no hope whatever was 
entertained of their recovery. One poor fellow, a lieutenant, was 
picked up nearly drowned, fearfully Sarah, and a spike through his 
shoulder. He died six minutes after having been conveyed to the am- 
bulance. A gallant Armenian porter had both his legs cut clean off, 
and still courageously dictated a letter to his mother, informing her of 
his sad state. 

No official list of the loss of men and officers has yet appeared, but it 
is ascertained beyond all doubt that the most gallant officers of the 
Turkish navy have been lost. We have to deplore the death of six 
captains, who were on board the admiral’sship in conference on a point 
of etiquette, as also of the aide-de-camp of the grand admiral, of 14 lieu- 
tenants who were invited to an examination of several pupils of the 
Academy, and of 25 scholars of the first class. 

The list of casualties is supposed to be as follows:—1 commodore 
(Vice-Admiral Mahmoud Pacha.)—1 superior officer (Capitan Pacha’s 
aide-de-camp).—6 captains, including the commander of the Weiri 
Shevket.—21 lieutenants.—30 sub-officers.—25 midshipmen, including 
the scholars of the Academy.-—640 sailors and marines.—70 workmen 
sent for repairs.—45 hammals, employed to raise the anchors.—75 
sailors belonging to the other ships, and in attendance on their officers. 
—50 visitors.—14 passengers in kaiks, which sunk while passing near 
the ship at the time of the explosion.—1 Italian broker. Deducti 
from this total the wounded and saved, there remain upwards of 


lives lost. The number of wounded has not yet been accurately ascer- 
tained, as many accidents occurred on board of other vessels, but they 


have been so far kept asecret. It is truly fortunate that but a small 
quantity of powder was on board, as, if the explosion had taken place 
two days before, the disaster would have been incalculable, owing to 
the vicinity of the dock and timber yards, and to the other men-of-war, 
which must inevitably have been burnt. The wreck is comp lete, and 
tue whole port is covered with fragments of masts, bulwarks, and tim- 
ber belonging to the Veiri Shevket. The shock was felt all over the 
city. In the subnrbs of Kassim Pacha, Djouboli, and Fanar, not a pane 
of glass was whole, and even at Pera, whichis at a considerable dis- 
.tance, glass was smashed, and the effect was similar to the shock of an 
earthquake. The first Minister who arrived at the scene of desolation 
were Suleyman Pacha, Mehemet Pacha, and Mehemet Ali Pacha. The 
first, who is the great admiral, was so affected at the occurrence, that 
he swooned several times. It was agreed that Mehemet Ali Pacha, who 
is the Sultan’s brother-in-law, should inform his Highness of the sad 
disaster, who immediately ordered a sum of 1,000/. to be distributed 
amongst the widows, as also that pensions should be settled on the near- 
est relatives of the deceased. 

The complement of the Veiri Sherket was 740 men, and but 100 lave 
answered the muster. The choicest men and officers of the fleet were 
on board of this ship. The officers were all well-educated men, and to 
replace them will require some time. 

To the above melancholy account we have to add the following copy 
of a letter from Captain Slade, the Commander of the WVeire Shevket, 
to his brother, F. Slade, Esq. :— 

*« Constantinople, Oct. 24, 1850. 


‘“*My dear Fred,—In case any erroneous reports about my safety 
should be in the papers, in connexion with the loss of the Weire Shevket, 
I write a line to say that I was not in her when she exploded: I was 
going to her. She was a beautiful 90-gun ship—the flag-ship. She 
was moored in the harbour, near the Arsenal; on either side of her lay 
a three decker ora 90-gunship. At half-past nine yesterday morning, 
without any kind of warning, or anything having occurred to excite 
suspicion, the powder in her magazine ignited, no one knows how, and 
she blew up; nor were there more than a dozen barrels of powder on 
board. The explosion was just sufficient to separate her sides, and lift 
her decks. She opened forwards, broke in the middle, and sunk bodily. 
It was all over in three minutes. 500 men perished with her, including 
16 officers; 163 men have been saved, of whom 43 are badly wounded. 
Her band was playing when the explosion took place. We are all in 
deep affliction for the loss of our comrades. Yours affectionately 


** AnotPpHus SLADE.” 
Ovituary. 


DEATH OF ANOTHER VICE-ADMIRAL.—Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Richardson 
K. C. B., died on Sunday the 10th ult, at his seat Painsthorpe Hall, near Pock- 
lington, Yorkshire, full of years, respect, honours, and distinguished services. He 
was born in 1769, entered the navy November, 1787, and se.ved afloat mostly 
duriug the war for more than thirty years. 

Sir Ricnarp Nactz.—Sir Richard Nagle, Bart., who has been for some months 
in a declining state of health, died on Sunday, the 10th ult., in Grenville-street, 
Dublin. Sir Richard was born in the year 1800, and succeeded his father in 1827. 
He served the office of High Sheriff, and was a Deputy-Lieutenant of Westmeath, 
which county he represented in Parliament from 1832 to 1841, 

Dr. Dwicut.—The Rev. Dr. Dwight, formerly President of Hamilton College, 
died in this city on the morning of the 30th ult., at his lodgings. No name in New 
England is beter known than that of Dr. Sereno Dwight. He was a powerful 
and efficient minister of the Gospel—always popular as a preacher: is also well 
known as a writer, particularly as the author of the Ilfe of his relative, Jonathan 
Edwards, which caused him to visit Europe, having received from his father, the 
President of Yale College, a dying injuncuion to spare no pains in making a com- 
plete memoir ot President Edwards.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

J. H. Wilson, B. A. Oxon, F. L. S., F. R. B. 8., Member of Lincoln’s inn and 
of the Botanical Society uf London, translator of Jussieu’s “ elements of Botany,” 
—At Leamingtun Priors, John Searancke, Esq., late 4th Dragoon Guards, aged 
67.—John Lane, Esq., K.N , aged 82, from an attack of apoplexy,—In the Island 
of Grenada, C, 8. Fraser Esq , stipendiary magistrate for the district of St. George, 
aged 67.—Lieutenant Charles Lloyd, of the Royal Marines.—At Leith Fort, N.B. 
Lieut. Col. Walker R.A, in his 64th year.—In Edinburgh, mach respected. Dr, 
Varson, Rector of the High School.—In London, b his own hand, Mr Pennington, 
a gentleman who for fifteen years past has filled highly important offices in her 





Majesty's Treasury. 


destroyed by an explosion of its powder magazine on the 23d inst. (as” 
// stated in the Alvicn of this day fortnight). This dreadful accident ov- 








INTERMENT oF SiR BK. Peet's BRoturR.—The remains of the late EB. Peel . 


brother of the late Sir Robert Peel and of the .V Rev. the Dean of Worcester 
were last week imecred ie the parish church of AN Bassett. The d with 
the other members of the family, attended the faneral. Mr. Peel was the son 
of the first baronet, and wad in his 60th year. The deceased gentleman was. 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Staflordshire Yeo 
manry.'and represented the borough of Neweastle-under-Lyme in several Parlia. 
ments, but has for some years past retired from public life — Worcester Chronicle, 





AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION WILL TAKE PLACE AT THE 
TRIPLER HALL. 


ON FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 20TH 
MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED. 


ONE THOUSAND WORKS OF ART. 
INCLUDING 
PAINTINGS, SCULPTURES STATUETTES, MODELS IN BRONZE &co. 
Will be allotted to the Members. 

Among the Paintings are the works of Cole, Leutze, Durand, Weir, Huntington, Church 
Glass, Doughty, Kensett, Casilear, Matteson, Gi gnoux, Rossiter, Boutelle, Oddie, Lang, Baker, May, 
Hicks, Deas, Cropsey, Ranmey, Turnes, Stearns Peele, Hinckley, Morton, and other distinguished 
American and Resident Artists, some of which cost $800, $750, and many $500 each. 

Among the worke to be distributed, are Sixty proof impressions from the large Engrav, 
ings after Colonel Trambuli’s celebrated pictures of the Battle of Bunker Bill ‘and 
the Death of Montgomery. 

Kuch Member of the Present Year, besides a share in the Distribution of the above Works of 
Art, is entitled to an Engraving in Line, by Burt, (size 20 1-2 by 16 3-4 inches) from Mr, 
Leslie's Celebrated Picture of Anne Page, Slender and Shallow,, and a set of 
Fine Line Engravings in the highest style (size 7 1-2 by 10 inches) from Paintings from the 
ollowing eminent Artists:—The Dream of Arcadia, by Cole; Dover Plains, 
by Durand ; The Iconoclast, by Leutze; The New Scholar, by Edmonds; 
and the Cardplayers, by Woodville. 

Specimens of most of these Prints are on exhibition in the Gallery, to which attention ie 
respectfuily invited. tis estimate: by engravers and print publishers, thatthe Engravings 
which members of 1850 receive, to « certainty, could not be sold by them for less than Tvrenty 
Dollars. 

Ttis acknowledged by all who have examined the present collection, that none has ever 
been exhibited in America equally ich in attraction, The subscriber for the present year has 
an unequalled opportutity for achieving the triple purpose of obtaining a valuable return for a 
small investmen', of securing the possession of a superior work, gratifying his taste for Art 
and of affording encouragement to promising Artists of his own country, 

Subscription, Five Dollars, should be made without delay. 

Free Galleries, containing the Paintings, &c. are open day and evening. 


No. 497 BROADWAY, near Broome Street, New York. 
dec 7—2t 





ELEGANTLY EMBELLISHED WORKS, 
JUST READY FOR PUBLICATION. 
By GEORGE P. PUTNAM, New York. 


DOLPH HEYLIGER, IDustrated with ten Original Designs, Etched in Ou'line.by J. H . 
Ehninger, with the letter-press of the Tale from [rving’s “‘ Bracebridge Hall,” 4to. cloth extra, 


A SERIES OF ETCHINGS IN OUTLINE; suggested by Hoods “Bridge of Sighs” 
By J. H. Ehninger, 4to, cloth, $2,50, 


‘Mr. Ebninger has here produced that which will compare favourably with the works 
ofmany who claim for themeelvesa high place among American artiste, His conception 
of the subject he has chosen is very truthful and imaginative.".—Courier & Enquirer. 


“* No one who examines these very beautiful drawings, will doubt Mr. Ehninger’s capact- 
ty to reach a distinguished position inthe front rank of the profession.”— Evening Post. 

“ A superb work; in all these etchings the artist has conceived happily and executed 
effectively.”— Express. 

“ As suggestive as the lines which drew them out.”—Albany Argus, 

VALA , OR, THE NIGHTINGALE. A Mythological Tale, Founied on Incidents ia 
the Life of Jenny Lind, by Parke Godwin. Beautifully Mustrated by Original Designs on 
Wood, 1 vol. 4to, cloth, extra gift. 


“ A tale of exquisite beauty. The Illustrations by Hicks, Rosseter, and other eminent 
artists, ere said to be of great merit,and the work will undoubtedly form one ef the most 
ele gant and attractive gift-books of the season.”—New York Tribune. 


“ The most true and delicate of all the literary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny 
Lind, and one that she even need not blush to read.” —Boston Chronotype. 

THE MEMORIAL; A SOUVENIR OF GENIUS AND VIRTUEL,.—Contributed by the 
friends of the late Francesa S. Osgood. Edited by Mary E. Hewett, Illustrated by aseries 
of exquisite engravings on steel, from original designs, I vol. 8vo., cloth extra, gilt and mo- 
rocco extra. 

The list of contributors to this elegant work includes, among others, the following names— 
G. P. R. James, Hon. RH: Walworth, N. P. Willis, W. G. Simms, Dr. Mayo, Bishop Doane, 


Lord Bishop of Jamaica, N. Hawthorne, R. 8. Kimball, Mrs. Embary, Mrs, Oakes Smith, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mre.Neal, Mary ©. Brooks, Bayard Taylor, 8. G. Goodrich, Alfred B, 


Smith, &e. 

POEMS, BY SAMUEL G. GOODRICH, beantifully embellished by a series of forty ex+ 
quisite original designs, engraved on wood in the finest style of art. I volume square Svo, 
in cloth extra, gilt, and morocco extra. 





NEW AND POPULAR WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


A Book of the Heart. By Ik Marvel. 1vol.12mo, With Illustrations by Darley. 

Reverie I.—Smoke—Flame and Ashes, Reverie II1—Sea Coal and Anthracite. Reve- 
rie IIL—A Cigar—thrice lighted, Reverie IV.—Morning—Noon—Evening. 

This book being written by one of the reputed authors of the Lorgnette, will afford an op- 
portunity for those curious in the matter, to compare the respective styles of Joaw Timon, 
and of lx MaRVEL. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, edited by Prof. Boyd.—Fathers of the Desert, by Rev. Dr. 
Ruffner, 2 vols ——Reforms and Reformers, by H. B, Stanton, 1 vol——Dr. Alexander on 
the Psalms, complete in 3 vols. —-Mrs, George’s Queens of § pain, 2d vol.—-Lite Here and 
There, by N. P. Willis, 2d ejition,—Christianity io the East, by Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, 
1 vol. 12mo.——Domestic History of the American Revolution, by Mrs. Ellet, 1 vol. 1i2mo,— 
India and the Hindoos, by F. De W. Ward, | vol. 12mo, with Ilustrations.—~The Hugue - 
nots in Florida, orthe Lily and Totem, by W. G. Simms, Esq. 1 vol.——Grahame, or Youth 
and Manhood, 1 vol. {2m0.——Medical Delusions, by Dr. W. Hooker, Author of Physician, 
and Patient, 1 vol. 12mo.—Reminiscences of Congress, by C. W. March, I vol 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and [45 Nassau street, N. Y. : 





dec7—tf * 





J. & I. COX, 

»} FULLY inform their friends end the public, that they have removed from No, 
ere Lane, to their New Establishment, 319 Broadway, corner of Leonard Street. 
and have recently received a splendid variety of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
French, English, and American, adapted to the various styles of Ancient and es aed 


ment, which will be put up in a superior and elegant manner, and warranted in pe 
spect, Ale VLVER WARE, In all its branches, of rich and unique patterns, unt 


Mantel Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Sheffield and Birmingham Plated Wares. Cutlery 
Japannery, Superb Flower Vases, and Figures of Parian Marble, ac. dec 7—2m 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber 
T muda and St. Thomas fiom the 6th to 9th of December at noon, She has excellent ac- 
commodations for passengers. 

Price of Passage to Bermuda... c.essesvecrereeeevecee $55 
Do do St. THOMAS ..cccscceseccseceseeces 70 
There is a regular Mail communication between St, Thomas and all the West Indie 
Islands, Vera Cruz, Havana, Venezuela, &c. 


The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 


nov 16 E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 











ENGLISH Wax NIGHT lepers: 8 bu. 
h from ALEX. BARCLAY & CO, on. A small 
tw BS DELLUC & Cu., Pharmaceutical Chemists, 58h eer 4th Avenue 
cor. 20th street, and No. 2 Park Row, New York. Also, the ined te Oil, 
for every description of Lamp, the best and pleasan‘est 0 in use, sale 


~~ FINE PERFUMERY. 


J recei: Paris and London, a select invoice of fiae Pur- 
fi ee Gee x for the W Sr alinoe, euch 2s Pate d’ Aman tes au ait, Fae le ay, 
cites, Pate de Pistache et Guimauve, Amandine, Vinaigre A ue; @ a v. = va ay 

f Lubin’s Superfine Soaps, comprising uowards of 30 diff-rent pe ae real ae 
Brows and White Savon Chinois, Musk Bags, and a large —_ ci —— 
for Sacheta, Low's Windsor and Honey Soaps, Hair, Tooth, ‘ . orsale v 
58] Broadway, 2 Park Row, and 250 4th Avenue, corner 21th stree 





THE TOILET. 
becribers lly inform the citizens of New York, that, from the frequent 
T= hoesioes: Rel apart INA, they have estavlished Agencies for its sate in this city 
The URSINA is the grease of the Canadian Black Bear, and is 80 matand ane rome its 
in ull climates and for any length of ime Orange du Portugal is nates and 
pint cn > d in perfuming it, which is roundto contrast faveurably 2 op 


fresh: ssence, us? 
pe of most of the Pomades pow in use. 


‘The URSINA when applied to the skins slightly stimulating, hence ite well.kuown vietaag 
in strengthening and increasing the growth of the hair. road 
For na by Win. Brewer, 2i Maiden-Lane, Rice & Smith, 727 Broadway, Delluc & Ca 
2Park Row aad 51 Broudway. ALFRED SAVAGE & CO., Montreal, Canada, 
noy 3@—Smn = 
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OVER 50,000 PRINTED! 


HARPBR’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Desorted Village, By Oliver Goldsmith. With Portrait Eleven Illustrations. 
The Fugitive King at Boscobel By Miss Strickland. er 
Guy 


reomeapey Sy eer Loch Leven Cas'ie. 
2 Cornet mre Scotch. 
The French Revolution. ts, Marat, Robespierre,and Danton. 


Rattlin the Reefer’s Dream, A Tough but True Yarn. 
Letiers and Letter Writing. 
A er on Sha wis. 
A Nght of rar & Polish Inn. 
4 in I By A de Lamartio 
The riaunte of of Genine-Grey, Barke, Milton, Dryden, and Pope. 
Flowers in the Sick Room. 
Lively Turtle. A Sketch ofa Conservative. 
The Unlawful Gift; or, Kindness Rewarded. 


Rhine 
The ConflictofLove. A Tale of Real Life. 


Aldrich, Poetry. 
My 4_0F, Pisa English Life. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton [Six Chapters}. 


ry 
of Alexander, Emperorof Russia. By Alexander Dumas. 
An gpty How, or, Struggles of the Poor. 7 
Sinners and Sufferers ; or, the Villainy of High Life. 


Gites Wisely! Au Ancctiow. 


Record of Current Events—Domestic and Foreign—Pol:!ical, Literary, Scientific 


wr 
of the Heat 
The Fashions for Decomber {with ree Engravings. } 
ofthe New fh cmnpe | pe commence the preety Volume by the in- 
ew feature, wh wiil very edly increase ite to 
blic hoow. Tie intend to eam occasionally sumeof the master-pieceés of classical 
Ea * leoustelin se a style of eooqeted elegance and Lec 1n this number 
given jemith’s Deserted Village, which has long eujoyed the reputation of 
ove pe oat perfec com compositions of human men gasine. The engravings by which it 
perior, inallres nt thing of ihe kind ever before 
publaved my ry the pages payes of any mout y monthly i = he a - the Put Pub of, ~ pe that this 
awe follo abundant reso r command, wi Magazin 
ee eee il ooniy of deaky. wel eciiomn do ¥ 
leading object of = A New Mon rot read to present to ‘ibe Funtie, in hendosuss r 
a.’ a greater amo matter, com ente} t 
ba pe body ‘ y other he wont The extreordinary ceeuletion 
which it has 


A. ay and the stead eh of its la ity, afford apundant and 
encouraying @ evidence oof the “degree to whi Baste : 








ich that object been attained. Still 

ae yulat Lireulatica of ntlesst 101,000 copieerié shall ve from ne lech of elon 
a jon no effort 

on the ine partof ne conductors, to make it “re so large a degree of public favour. 


of the ine will Race 144 4 pages octavo, in double columns. The 

volumes fm ingle your, , will twothousand pages of the choicest 

of the witerature of the 4 ye. Acaref 'y prepared Fashion Piate, and other 
illustrations, 


will accompany each number. 
Terms—Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-tive Cents a Number. The First Volume, con 
talaing Six Numbers, fs peo Gy. neatly bound in Musiin, at Two Dollars. The work may be 
of Booksellers eriodical Agents, and of the Publishers. 
“wane arrangements will be made with the Trade, with Postmasters, and with Agents 
for extra aay nga the Work, and Specimen Numbers will be supplied gra- 
Canvassers. 
ae will supply Mail and City erpestery when payment is made to them in 
upon liberal terms 
> Work early will pee to furmish their names and address to the 
« Numbers from the commencement can pow be supplied. 
: _ HARPER AND BROTHERS, New York. 


FREEDOM FROM COUGH IN TEN MINUTES, 
INSURED BY 


: BRYAN’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


SINGLE DUSE of — = sro tinary —- = eg to give immediate reliet 
tis, Irritation of the Uvulaand Tousils, 





in al] cvaes of a te ngs ids, Asthmas, Bronc 
and fae or the money will be returned. They are pleasant to the taste. 
ve es fully tested by thousands, both ing é United } hrcdaroat 
e rie ~ nag by Droggists generally. Wholesale Depot in New York, 
278 #78 esa treet. 


A. TURNBULL, Agent. 


agent wanted in each of the principal cities throughout the Union. Orders 
Car ks proprietor, J. Bryan, sochester, N. Y. (post-paid) will meet with atten- 
nov 23—]}m 





WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 
LOOKINGGLASS WARE ROOMS AND ART REPOSITORY. 
“Suglish, French and German Eugravings, Oil Paintings, &c. 
No. 353° weerniietned riciae YORK. 


Messrs. Wiliams & Stevens have p in the completion of 
.—- +o , for B complete nape gr] ph, requisite materials for the Aras. the 
on to band by late arrivals, comprising a choice from 
each of those cities and oa eet om onthe most a cmeahally rth the wd ee ofthe frat 


<= pea emer be on chosen the latest and superior works re Calame 





Ferogio 
Bee” suis and others of Fike huthore on Art. From their mate 
rials a very superior article of of 
Cureemy bet English and French, Onges Papers of all tints and several) quali- 
G8 Colary, in tubes, 
Cake as Moist colours, 


in boxes fitted for 
ovetnn Flowers, Figures, and Land- 


Moist s Coldure in tubes, 


Hog Hair, Fitch ane Camels’ Hair, and | Sketc ig Bioces 4 Books f 
¥ am air, an 
B " ’ Ww & 8 for Oil and 


Mode Toas, Tools, wane 


ater C 
Mathematical Tnatruments, 
je and other 
pont deh mea London and Bristo) see comm zea om — — 


Conte te Crayons lack white, and coloured 
Coloured P Srayons, with the paper 


Bronze Powders. 





Ba Bata and fine French Draw- Rs wT and bolour 
Their wee a LIE Work on Art, or any class of 
= ag ‘The veual consideration Corded oachersand Institutions. oct 12—3m 





MONTGOMERIE & G 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


NO, 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


.. BH. BE. Monreomertr, late of Edmonstoze, Allan & Co., Montreal. 


ALEXANDER GReENHoRNE, late Master of Ship Caledonia. . 
te jan 19—ly 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 
HIS INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for reference 
circulation, with commodious and ad comfortably furnis' hed reading rooms, liberally _ 
lg eee, and American periodicals and newspapers. 
bacriberes have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 





The Terms are $25 for an le and inheritable right or share, with an annua) charge 
of $6, which may be commuted Pawteucakering te wens » 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N, B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


BoeAER EXPERION FLUID,-FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 


"ret show te imation ch har ece Pry ed of the most eminent Physicians of Boston 





and learned, being one only of many 
Boston, Feb. 15, 1247. 
used in my family, Ps ware the ‘eclded protércuce over ~ aunts, Bas. boon sxtenstvaty 
It invigorates and beau cious ne heir, ~Aay the skin of all ities, without 
dcompoands, = ,w are so frequently the Ww ieee 
R pi dm re yoy ge tt tT 
hair rr 
= or parting of tee t tree ay idrif and scurf. For children, it the foundation 
BOGLW’S AMOLE,—A heemadbae-atg FOR SHAVING 







j This ar icle is totally different and superior to invented for 
ing. ryraceteaheig rh article used 
the 1 pee pon tyke wean fo igo Bardul to the 

on the shin,—it soothes a Landhas afine, thick, creamy lather, 
2p a leg stl, Itisa d slated the? for ine Seas {hth creamy ater le soap. 

“ 

? ap eee ye. or ressing case of the “rough and 
BOGLE’S INA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


‘aon, Pimps and ner erp ft, sn and rndering fl delicate 


~ eal aaraenesse to be found at the 
Ail the above articles have stood the test ends wat are warranted 
superior invented; but, Tee Le La ie on on the money, in al) 
cases, by my Agents. 
WILLIAM Prorrieto 
277 Washington » Boston, Mass. 
To fre Tad Ae, OF She Principat Druggists in every Town throughout the United States 
end march 2—ly 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 
RICA, CAPT. ROBERT KERR, will, for the remainder of of the 


Tr EE ae he Ba a ac 
eave ‘0 y, ’ 
(weather permi » sot ° ad Cobeur ve Por, 

oma > will Ait Eoave Rochester for calling at Cobourg and intermediate Ports 


may25— fm 


Toronto, g 
ednesday, and Frida Mornin at half-past8 o’ 
“Rayel Me Ma team Packei Office, Toronto, April 18, 1820. 











December 7 











LOOK OUT FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR. 
By Bay yt and is offered by the Subscriber in lots to suit purchasers, at the 
Store, 138 1-2 Water Street, New York. 


500 Half Boxes Raisins, [large fruit] 50 cent 
m2. Table Hain. very gree fine, from 6s. to 88, 


epoet vertey of old London Dock Wines and Brandies, Irish and Scotch 
whiskey, Hell Hollands London Gin, Porter and Ale, &c., &c., either in Bond or by the 
5-gallon ieusijonn os Ce Case. 


Champagnes, Pints and Quarts, of al] the cele brated brands. 
GEO. SCRIVEN, Broker and Dealer, 
nov 30—tf Agent fo: Fenwick & Co. Tower Hill, London. 





McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymon Francis MacDonacp, 
ale 





COAL—COAL—COAL. 


Te SOHUTLEILL CABAL having been 30 much by the late Freshet, as to 
od) by mean of which he will recel Coal, and is nal 
en ceeding =a means of w ve 
nro EL... Cappy consuer ~ ‘each Orchard or White Ash, of sizes suited to the 
or Stove. 
- CHARLES LOWTHER, 


Sixth A’ 8uhs and 402 Washin 
95 between Huerta treet,) ston Stress, 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


W PAINTINGS recently arrived cos Euzope, ameng which is ‘‘ Germania” by 
Koehler, a work of Art of the highest clas 

The exhibition of by artists artiste of the obove school, has received many additions, 
and remains open at the two rooms over the hall of of the Church of Divine Unity in Broadway 
between Spring and Prince sireeis,from 10 o’clock A.M. till 10 o’clock P Admission 
25 cents ; Tickets 50 cts; Catalogues 12 1-2cts. 


BDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, 
EMBER of the Royal oat OeBage of Surgeons and Licentiate of Apothecaries Hall . 
don, atends at bis Office as usual, usual, and may be consulted in future during tae following 


a ep SodacrcepececccecccooceeSoccctne scene 
we Mend ootekocestccdspotndecssh outcasts acca sede 


Evening ...0+++ esseceseee bochencanabdechuectocettinessdl 


66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 


HARPS. 


j.% F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps, Warerooms 295 Broadw 
J. F. BROWNE woud call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 


Re hwy at ped = te oy ma mig beg by fy styleand finish. From 











Sehamaiihen i sa tenth aol basions togetber ith cock improve 
tone, e- 
ofthe Smee oa for extremes of climate, in thloceantry. A list of prices and 


di ons can ps Fd mail. Harps &c. Music for the Har, 
eae ts ah received on ba she arrival of te steumshipe. "Orders for any ploce cc 
eb given and received. 7 wot on band. by the next arrival 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S rhe emp sraten SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians hasdrawn fromaneminent 4 very distii 
guished member of the Medi Pecketion of this city the following testimonial of ite 
merits: a we een wil not teil ta cumeinen the most wastedulone of Bs ‘ 
Trevtmosntl, cumveee Se George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geo 
“T have carefully ere Soe rescribed the which you pre 


sented me satan am 
“Ithas beena Pr eratues Vib the profession to obtain & @ cathartic at once mild and 
Beltzer Aperient should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
tzer 

“In too casos where there isan excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the usual concomitants, be wegen avr renee 0 Cather &e., the ‘ Seltzer Aperien’ in 





hands has — ew a v le remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
ren, disguise them y, in man ome, however, in which I have poy | 

i ~ he children, they hove readily taken it, and asked me to repeat the 
dose. reons visiting or resid in war climates, it wil prove 8 of much 
the e manner in which it 


Tootiored The facil Sener hn Gules te ceantel cation whch ta merita fa 
is to ve itac notice wi 8 — > su 
port.” » Eve Tegned] GEORGE T. DEXT nM “ 

2. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. , 

To Mr. Jaines Tarrant.” 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by Janey TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ty, No. 264 Greenw ich street, corner of Warre N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 ot 10 Astor Houses. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece oo No. 31 Rami Seepmes? ste Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. C , Charleston. Hendrickson, Oy ss > Sickles & 
oe 40 Gonal et, ‘New Orleans, and by e principal druggists Staets, 

















LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AFD 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
PB. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer Becta’ C. Tucker 
James Boorman, Bache re toon se 
Samuel 8. Howland, Bate i” Dillee, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
’ Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M. D. 
BALTIMORE, 
Saar oTarich, 1L'B.M. Consul Henry Tite 
C) . x 
Donald Mcllvain ; Dr. 5-H. MeCullon. 
BOSTON. 
e M. Thacher, Bonjaraia Seaver, 
Ioresl Whitney, | Elijah D Brigham, és 
— William Elliott," are Tae 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets co: Gogemee of remium, prospectus, examples, names of ts, 
: ye 1249, &ec.- can’ be had free of char Spiedinn s 





cal examiners, and Annual Repo’ e 

71 Wail street, and of ge, on application at 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 

Cee tila haven always to the in cases cases of disputed claims 
should such arise 

v"Thiry daye are allowed, after euch payment o premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Pee sreatior assured ma <a > De which will entitle them at any timeto a 

Sea dhnamner eran remiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 
M 


Exeminore attend deity aon lek =n mle: Rares and 
anak ce enene a a the Ufiee 
ey LEANDER STARR, General Ago 
jan 5 


ofthe 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORFORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant Assurances on Lives, whether sing] 
T —ee a, ;to purchase Reversions,and to transact all business in which the rook at | Vi 
e is conce: 

Tables have been on copresty meee y from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer’ terms of assurance much pee & favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by Bit nit of mites their generally large expenditure can 


to saft 
ie is annually published by the Company and 


Anezact of its and 
poreranaes to all who may be 
Life Assurance b neo can it be said that it espe pr Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not mapang con X be atid that & tm Dey which in pennit 
sent out of the Province ay Bi or Foreign meee for that nw which ich[and’ this fe eng 
peasy a solitary instance] Great Britain nor the neighbouring 


ore parties who may at time fee] disinclined, or unable to continue the 

their Ser this Company wil grant Policies payable at death fairly sn payment of 
the ies ve wale an rther en, to 

gt? oo ther five or nore fall preminns have been paid 


Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


Poca bomen ee Company is that it is not desirous to make profity by lapsed 














Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation Profits. Without participation of Profits 

Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Year) Quarter! 
os | premium. | coe  f Premium. 4 = Premium, Prenlene Pronian, 

2 {[@ad 8&8 4. £ad | 2 s. 3 2 & 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 19 0b 4 > = 
25 2 9 1 10 oll 2 23 11467 onl | 0 9 0 
30 29 83 15 012 10 30 20 2 he 010 6 
35 21 7 1eu ol4 9 35 & 2 S = an © oe 1 








Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be ot tained at the Head 


Officoand Agencies THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary 
. Secr 
88 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 18503 ‘ apl2 





AUTHORIZED EDITION OF JENNY LIND’S ea 
The su call the attention of the public to the subjoined 
Benedict Signor Bellet” The maweriber tar kimed (oe the horse agente 
the pul the Jenny Lind Music, a ized mesa fx 
dation of their claim. 
G, JOLIE, we Bostay y. 

Punrin PY & CO., 1 Franklin Square. 
To Sam. C. Jouve, Esq. London, August, 1856, 
Dear Oy ee gt te elm pee py ry - the music sung by 


Malle. J 
pe eee 
GIOVANNI BELLETTI. 


To Samv. C, Jorure, Haq. New York, Sept. 6, 1258. 
Sir—I certify with pleasure that your edition of the Jenny Lind Music, in which 
associated he, name Pr Firth, P Pond. & Co., is the onl authorized edition published. and fur are 
ther, that each song is duly revised by me before publication. 
[Signed] JULES BENEDICT. 
sept 142 





LANIER HOUSE. 
MACON, GEO, 
BY LANIER AND SON. 
NEW YORE ORGAN MANUFACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 
548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 





sept li—t 





LOOKING GLASS WARBROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
FU rocking Games nd) would reapeetly the sbscribers of the ALsion that 
lON 
t to the every variety 
p = A , On reasonable terms. hanes pt i 








TS BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL by prot md 





New York and direct; and between 
fax to land and receive and P 
Africa...... eeeeesdercetoccoess cons ann gem ete em enengehahead ef — 
EUropa....secseceveseereees ‘Ie @ Lot OGMUNNERS....s00teccocccnseccccccoccdy LAER 
These vesels carry & clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard side—red on 
an From 
AfTICE...ccccccccsssesccevee: NOW YOR secvcsccces -Wegaaniey.. cccccoee NOV, 
Cambria...... ssc. o0deee . Boston + +«seeee Wednesday. rene om oe 
Ni@gara...cercereeees severe New York . sss sseees Wednesday .so0e+0-Dec . Eon 





ec, Il sd 
Dec. 18th, 





Peseage te hret cabin from New York sie’ “om to Liverpool. nococccsesseeam 
in do du eee 


Berths: not nat guenens until pas for. ‘ 
Freig! « will be charged on A — egret amount for personal expenses. 


An experienced surgeon on 

All Lettersand aurea toongs the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CURARD, Jn Jn. 

Fren and other foreign eee and ~~ in common with rie Beitish 
goods. ‘den Through bi bills of lading are § Havre to New . 


After the es of April next, the rate of freight by the above steamers from Liverpool wil! 
be materially reduced. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC. ....ccccccccvsceeccsccesecesecsccccsecsess+ Opt, West, 
PACIFIC. .ceccccscccssccceasccscececcscesccescecesssessOapt, Nye, 
BALTIC.. ...cscccseccecsecccccscees seecesescececncecessOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC ..... oteeeseneresesesesceesees sesceceeseoes. Capt. Grafton 
Theee ships, having been built by contract og A Government service, every cars 
~~ ommodations fr passcagers are also in their En Pay ae strength and speed, 


ms OE o from New You to Le to Liverpool, $130, clusive use of extra size 
8335 From Liverpool to New York, 235- 
a A surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 














ork. prem Liverpool 
see 16th, 13°0 +eee+-December,...14th, 1850 
seers 7th, 1350 December... 1850 
soos 2lat, 1850 ‘pee January eooe-Alth, 1851 
seecesessl8t, 1851 +eooe January. .,..25th, 1851 
eooees 15th, 1851 -eoee February......8th, 1951 
UATY .- 200 » 1851 veoee February ....22nd, 1851 
lay...February......12th, 1851 -eeoe-March.,..’....8th, 1351 
Weinestey... .February......26th, 1851 +eeee, March... 22nd, 1851 
Wednesday...March.. .....+. 12th, 1851 seceeAPTil, coseeers Sth, 1851 

Vor freight or passage, pe to 
WARD K Pid ine No. pfs rap eweet, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. verpool. =» 


F- G. ROBERTS ra yO. 13 Kin *s Arms Yard, London. 
DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, peas f an ay Specie, Jew » 
elry. Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 


thereof therein expressed. 
After the first of April next, the rate of freight by the above Steamers from Liverpool, 


will be materially reduce 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


"ame Proprietors of the several Lines 0 Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, Lith, 16th, aod 26th of every 
month; the the ships to succeed each other in the following order, 




















Ships. From New York, Frow Liverpool. 
Constellation.... July 11. “How. 11...Mar. 1)] Aag- 26..Dec. 28 A a | 
Fidel 18 16 Sept 1..Jan les 

26 }...++ LU...-0eDl.. att 

ug. 1... My  L ceccl@scccdesMBoccecs 
pvohesteseesseninasesenaibesonce oiagenad sso 

CL ccccces socceeelG.rccee+ stlG.eoe-ce+ 16 “Oct 1, Feb 1..June 

eee. evccecccccoces +..Co) b ceveccccn case cmmsocepememmoces wee 20]. oookl.e. revolve 
A ree neers aie oe as Sree cccelGsevee P sim 4 

erwriter.....+++ cosecnrveeeee ollesceseecelleserseeel]| ooo e+BOeegeeeDrevcess 
New York............ Ccopper..-+-.sssss++ 16.......216........16| Nov 1..Mar 1. July 1 
ON ccccrececees ‘Corn oa 20 u 
; } ‘pect 1..Apr il 
‘se clie Mdigt 
Dam seveee sNOV I... eeees | prereers | Sarees. | 








rest marded by men of character and ex- 
perie tet ay: con be osired po nn LA and 

venie furnished with eve: eee of aores 0 kind. Pune- 
tuaiity in the days of sailing will be strictly 

Price of passage to Live ssczconasssledensa 
to Now York .o.-.scesceseececs 

Agents for the ships Oxford, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, co 

ambrid, Y GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, 
* wea BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool 


Agents for ships West Point, Waerten,  Coneteliee and John R. ae 





KERMIT, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & 00, * Ubparpesi 
Roscius, Sidd herid 
recta rc On nS POF N & CO., N.Y. 
BEOWN. St WPL) & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONT 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following a, < which will suc 
eae ceed each o Rachie tho order in whieh they arc named, — oane from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th and 28th, Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— ‘ 





Ships. Masters. Days of —- from Days of Sailing from 
New Y London, 
Beronener, Borers MHP Bt ee ge BSB en 
= — new, Tinker, sung Oct, Po Feb. *¢ 24]Aug * Dee. 18, Apri = 
Hendrik Hudson, — July Ay Nov. of Mar ar > sept 13 = Jan. is May rs 
Ocean ae new, ee Aug. 3 Dec. April wd 13° Fob. 13, “eli 


are all of i peat class, and are commanded by — and e: 
torn. Great care will be that the B Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the bane pm 


and liquors. “Cane ee capiainn nor owners ofthese pact pack ao dioel ~rdiar gay od 
— cee GRISWOLD, 70 South rect BY. 
hay 18 and to BARING, BROTHERS & 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on the 


1st of each month, as follows :— New York. Havre. 70 ary, 
8T. DENIS let January. S00 fm ’o 
aster Ist May.....+s.o++eee ¢ 16th Jun 
etree tees? 9 comme {i te OMbEr.. seus eee 18th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS. st February .+--+eees arc! 
4 Ist JUNG ....eseeeereee ¢ 16th 
 disipuiaapiiysalnl te October. Isth November, 





BALTIMORE, lst March... 
Conn, master. jet July .. 
tat November . 16th M 
y M TELL, new. Ist ee ay, 
rah neee. . i ist August ... 16th September, 
York bel Ist December “ 16th 2 ae — 
I) first class New York built vessels, provid with all requisi 
com ond convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the 
trade The price of pasence is $100 without wines or liquors. ally 
s sent to the subscribers will be orwarded free from any charge but those actu 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Ba 
aie 24 
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W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE NO.3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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